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THE ELOOMINGDALE ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Painted and engraved expressly for the New-York Mirror. 


Tue very name of an asylum, or hospital for the insane, awakens 
in many minds the most disagreeable associations. Ideas of gloomy 
prisons, dark and narrow cells, fetters, stripes, and all the terrors 
and horrors of Bedlam, as described in the novels and poems of the 
last century, fill the imaginations of those who do not know that all 
these belonged to a system of ignorance or abuse, which reason and 
humanity have now banished for ever. Such things happily have 
no place in a well-arranged and judiciously conducted asylum of the 
present age. 

In former days the discipline of the public receptacles for ins 
disordered in mind, had no other object than confinement, and the 
subjugation of the will by force or terror. More recently, medical 
and mental philosuphy have joined in exploding the ‘terrific sys- 
tem,” as it was appropriately termed, and in proving the efficacy of 
en enlightened medical practice in many cases; and of the moral 
treatment of mildness, employment, diet, exercise, and separation 
from the ordinary exciting objects of derangement in all. It is by 
these means that the diseased mind may frequently be restored, and 
when it cannot, the patient may still be enabled to lead a tranquil 
and perhaps a happy life. Medical observation, within the last 
thirty or forty years, has traced out many links of the mysterious 
connection between the mind and the functions of the body, and 
has taught how to remove or to relieve many of those derangements 
of the physical functions, which cloud over or distract the mind. 
The efficacy of medical treatment, it is also now well known, is best 
seconded in such cases, as in all others, by good air, cleanliness, 
and every thing that can suggest or promote agreeable associa- 
tions in the mind, and pleasant though tranquil sensations of the 
body. Even when medicine is vain and recovery hopeless, bodily 
health, fort and happ are not at all so. Philanthropy 
has discovered the appropriate means for bestowing much of these 
blessings even upon the hopelessly incurable. These are to be 
found in kindness, and the subsidiary means which enlightened 
kindness suggests, exercise, conversation, amusement, employment, 
and the use of no more restraint than is absolutely necessary for 
the government of the patients. 

The memorable insanity of George the third, by turning public at- 
tention, in Great Britain, to the deeply interesting subject of the 
diseases of the mind, had doubtless a happy influence in promoting 
this reform. It was not, however, immediate or even rapid. The 
improvements in treatment, whatever they might have been, were 
long confined to the private establishments for the reception of the 
wealthy, wholly under private superintendence and for private 
emolument. The public institutions of Great Britain were in the 
most disgraceful state, in every respect, until the parliamentary in- 
quiry of 1816, and the reform produced by it. 

In the meanwhile some of the most acute medical observers of 
France had applied their minds to the subject, and a great and salu- 
tary improvemépt—first, in cleanliness and order, and afterward in 
medical treatment—took place, as soon as the more stormy period of 
the revolution had passed over. The atrocities and sudden changes 
of fortune which then occurred, had, it was remarked, greatly in- 
creased the number of the insane throughout France, and thus pre- 
sented additional inducements as well as opportunities for the study 
of these diseases. 

In America, the only receptacle for such diseases for many years 
was the part of the Philadelphia hospital assigned to that use. 
This was, from its earliest establishment, free from the abuses and 
tyranny which disgraced the establishments of Europe, and had the 
great merits of cleanliness and quiet. Beyond this, from the then 
state of medical science, it could not much advance. It however 
afforded to Dr. Rush many of those opportunities of observation 
and experiment that furnished the materials for those lectures and 
essays of his, that have given our eloquent and benevolent country- 
man a distinguished rank among the medical and philosophical ex- 
pounders of the theory of mental disease. 

But the great, practical and useful improvement which collected 
all these scattered rays of light, and brought them to bear upon one 
point, visible and open to the examination and imitation of the 
whole world, was due to the philanthropy of the Society of Friends 
in England, and the good sense and sagacity of Samuel Tuke, whom 
they selected to carry their plans into execution. 

This was done in an institution for the reception of insane mem- 
bers of their society, founded about twenty-five years ago, in the 
neighbourhood of York, called the Retreat. It was placed under 
the management of Mr. Tuke and his amiable and intelligent fami- 
ly. Here all the power that medicine had acquired over the mu- 
tual influence of the body and the mind, was applied by skilful and 

philosophical physicians ; and, what was of still more importance, 











here all that humanity—more than h ity—p ] and brother- 
ly affection, could suggest to soothe, to amuse and to gratify the 
patients, was supplied, and their effects and influence watched with 
unceasing attention and an observation wherein benevolence and 
philosophy were happily blended. Another great public benefit, re- 
sulting from this institution, was its publicity. Its character and 
results were made known by several excellent publications from 
the pen of the superintendent and his son, and the institution itself 
was open, under proper restrictions, to the visits of scientific or 
philanthropic inquirers. This was the more important, because, 
for some reason or other, the higher and more esteemed private 
establishments for the insane in Great Britain had been shrouded 
in mystery; for the practitioners in this department of medicine 
affected a mysterious reserve about their mode of treatment, which 
approached to the very verge of quackery, and was certainly quite 
unworthy the dignity of a learned and enlightened profession. 

The publications of Mr. Tuke were shortly followed by the fa- 
mous parliamentary inquiry, in 1816, on the state of the establish- 
ments for the insane, public and private. This led to the discovery 
of horrible abuses, and their total reform in the public-institutions— 
whilst useful and strict legislative enactments were passed to pre- 
vent them in the private establishments. Since that period, the 
insane asylums of Great Britain have become in all respects worthy 
of the humanity and science of the British nation. Some of the old 
establishments, it is true, still labour urder imperfections arising 
from the construction of the buildings and other causes; but the 
asylums at Glasgow, Dublin, Wakefield, and several others in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, are models of comfort, cleanliness 
and judicious management. 

The Retreat at York may be considered as indirectly the parent 
institution of the asylum at Bloomingdale, in the neighbourhood of 
the city of New-York. 

As long ago as 1806, the governors of the New-York Hospital 
had been enabled, by public and private liberality, to erect, adjoin- 
ing the hospital in the city, an excellent and substantial building for 
the reception of insane patients. Here, under the direction of the 
late Dr. Bruce, such improvements as had been made in insane 
treatment were introduced, and the establishment was found very 
useful, particularly in the numerous cases arising from intemperance, 
which are always occurring in the population of a large commercial 
city. But the too prison-like character of the building, the rattling 
of carts and other exciting noises of the city about it, the contracted 
space for exercise, and the impossibility of taking the patients for 
amusement and occupation out of these narrow bounds, proved seri- 
ous inconveniences. The full force of these, however, was not 
perceived by the governors of the institution, until the accounts of 
the recent improvements abroad, and especially the publications of 
Mr. Tuke reached them. They then saw the importance of having 
the establishment quite aloof from the noise of a city, and with the 
command not only of large yards for some classes of patients, but 
of gardens and spacious grounds for others. 

The liberality of the state legislature seconded these views, by 
granting to the corporation of the New-York Hospital an annuity 
of ten thousand dollars for a long term of years. By mortgaging 
the annuity, with the additional security of the land, and buildings to 
be purchased and erected, they procured ample means with which 
they purchased about eighty acres of land on the island of New-York, 
about seven miles from the thickly built parts of the city, and half 
way between the Hudson and East rivers, commanding views of 
both. Herea very noble edifice, of hewn stone, was erected, three 
stories high and two hundred and eleven feet long. Some 
minor defects in the original plan have been since corrected or les- 
sened, more especially by erecting a detached brick building for the 
reception of patients violent or filthy in their habits, who might 
have an injurious effect upon the convalescent or quiet. 

The institution was opened in 1818, and went on with gratifying 
success for several years. Various defects in the system were re- 
moved or obviated from time to time, as was sugyested either by 
the experience of the establishment itself, or that of the other simi- 
lar institutions of the United States. In 1821, Doctor Macdonald, 
a physician of talents and scientific acquirements, who, after com- 
pleting his medical education, had resided for six years in the asy- 
lum, as an assistant or resident physician, under the direction of a 
senior consulting physician, and who had thus made the treatment 
of insanity his chief object of study under peculiar advantages, after 
having visited and critically examined all the similar institutions 
of the United States, was sent by the board of governors to Europe, 
for the purpose of becoming personally and practically acquainted 
with all the improvements of late years, in the cure and manage- 
ment of the insane and the construction of asylums. He was fur- 
nished with ample pecuniary means, letters of introduction, and 
every thing that could facilitate his access to the objects of his tra- 
vels. He spent nearly a year and a half in this most useful and in- 
teresting mission of humanity, and in the course of his travels visit- 











ed and minutely inspected the most celebrated establishments in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, France, and Italy. His own 
experience enabled him to turn all the observations and improve- 
ments he gathered abroad to the best account, and to bring back to 
his own country the precious results of the experience of the whole 
civilized world. Upon his return he was appointed physician to the 
asylum, to reside at the building, where he is charged with the whole 
direction of the medical and moral treatment of the patients. He 
is relieved from the financial and ical arrangements, and the 
superintendence of keepers, patients, etc. by the aid of a warden 
and matron. 

In the absence of establishments for the exclusive accommoda- 
tion of the rich, and in the acknowledged deficiency of those for 
the pauper poor, this institution presents advantages suited to all 
classes. It has accommodation for all ranks, from the town pau- 
per to the wealthy citizen, who can afford to pay for extra attend- 
ance and the luxuries of life. 

One of the greatest and most valuable improvements of science 
and experience in this branch of the healing art, is the discovery of 
the importance and use of classification and association of patients 
The several stories of this building upening upon different stair- 
cases, with access to different yards, together with the detached 
buildings, afford the means of great separation among the patients. 
The classification is not merely that of the sexes, nor is it formed 
accordingly as the patients are judged curable or incurable, for 
many of the latter are correct and pleasing in general deportment 
and agreeable in manners and conversation, and may be of essential 
service to the former, at the same time that they require little other 
restraint than to keep them from exposure to the exciting causes of 
their delusions. Neither is it thought advisable to arrange the pa- 
tients only according to the form of their insanity. The impro- 
priety of placing all the gay in one class and all the depressed in 
another, is too evident to need comment. But the division of pa- 
tients into classes is made according to the conduct, habits, educa- 
tion and station in life and state of mind, with the further extension 
of additional accommodations of servants, apartments, and other 
luxuries, according to their compensation to the institution. In 
general, it is attempted to place such individuals together whose 
society will if possible be of mutual benefit, or at any rate will be of 
no disservice to one another. 

The sexes are of course entirely separate. The male patients 
are divided into six classes; the female into four; which are dis- 
tinct as respects lodgings, meals, society, and (as far as expedient) 
exercise and amusement. For three of the classes of each sex 
there are distinct airing grounds, with a different egress and ingress 
for each class. For the furious, vociferous, and vicious male pa- 
tients there is a separate building, which is so warmed that the vio- 
lent patient, under any circumstance, will not suffer from cold 
Here they have the comfort of an uniform temperature and the con- 
venience of baths, without exposure to cold. As soon as they may 
become partially tranquil and manageable, they are removed to 
the main building, where the accommodations are on a more en- 
larged scale. 

According to the rate of board a difference is observed in some 
or in all of the jollowing particulars, viz.: in the size of the room, 
in the quality of furniture and of food, in the rank of associates, and 
in the proportion of attendants to a given number of patients. If an 
attendant be provided to attend a single patient, a charge is made 
in addition to the rate of board. 

As much liberty as is consistent with safety is allowed the pa- 
tients. Some are permitted to leave the house and to visit in the 
neighbourhood, or to amuse themselves on the farm; many others 
make excursions on foot, in company with a keeper, or in a carriage 
kept for the purpose. The means for moral and mental treatment 
are adapted, as far as may be, to the education and taste of the pa- 
tient. For the working-man, labour on the farm or garden, or in 
or about the house ; for the artisan an opportunity is afforded of 
working at his trade, wherever it is practicable ; for the pedestrian, 
the range of one of the most pleasing and varied spots in the 
country; for the lover of active or of sedentary games of amuse- 
ment or exercise, there are nine-pins, gymnastics, battledoor, chess, 
cards, (without gambling,) music, etc. ; for those of literary habits, 
books, and the papers and pamphlets of the day. The female pa- 
tients are employed, so far as they are disposed, at knitting and 
needle and housework. 

A reading-room has been established, and supplied with some of 
the more iateresting and useful periodicals and daily papers. This 
room is made so desirable a resort as to secure the good behaviour 
of those who frequent it. It is under certain regulations as fixed, 
formal and well observed as those of any reading-room for sane 
people. Attached to it is a small circulating library. A librarian is ap- 
pointed from among the patients, who has charge of both; opens 
the room at certain hours, superintends the patients, preserves 
order, prevents conversation, destruction of books, etc. ; distributes 
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books applied for from different parts of the house, after entering 
their names in a book kept for the purpose. 

Since the reading-room and library were established, their influ- 
ence has been most decidedly beneficial. They give employment 
to persons hitherto quite unoccupied, lessen noise, relieve many an 
hour of ennui, direct the patient’s mind from a morbid, fixed train of 
thought, diminish the wildness and extravagance of others, and lead 
them to think correctly. 

During the last year a regular religious service on Sunday has 
been introduced, and its effects have been found of the happiest 
kind. Setting aside its important religious influence, and view- 
ing it simply as a moral agent in the treatment of insanity, as 
promoting order, as reviving long-neglected habits and youthful 
associations, and as continuing those that have been established, 
the breaking off of which is felt as a painful deprivation, re- 
ligious services are justly viewed as an important part of the regi- 
men. Much, of course, of their good effect depends upon the pru- 
dence and discretion of the officiating minister, and ali dangerous 
excitement is as much as possible guarded against. 

The most scrupulous cleanliness and order are preserved through- 
out the establishment. In order to guard against those abuses 
which are found gradually to creep into public establishments, the 
institution is placed under the immediate superintendence of a com- 
mittee of six members of the board of governors of the New-York 
Hospital, annually chosen, two at least of whom must be new mem- 
bers every year. ‘Two members of this committee, in turn, form 
a sub-committee, who visit the asylum weekly, and inspect every 
part of it, and see, or may be seen by, every patient. The whole 
committee meet monthly, at the asylum, for the more general ma- 
nagement of the institution. 

It is also the duty of the president, the vice-president, and the 
inspecting committee of the hospital, to visit the asylum, each 
once, at least, in every month. All these visits, and their results, 
are reported at each monthly meeting of the board of governors. 
As this board is composed of twenty-six gentlemen of well-known 
character and intelligence, who are thus nearly all brought in rota- 
tion into the inspection of the asylum, every needful guard against 
any thing like frequent or systematic abuse seems to be completely 
secured. The institution is open to the visits of the friends of the 
patients, under the direction of the physician, as well as occasion- 
ally to those of scientific or medical visiters ; but every precaution 
is taken to prevent the patients from being made a spectacle to the 
idly curious, who are rigorously excluded. 

It is a very important fact, in relation to attacks of insanity, which 
ought to be generally known, that, in order to a cure, early medical 








assistance, and an immediate change of the associations of home, or 
of whatever may be associated with the disease, or its delusions, is 
essential. Recent cases are, to a degree which would surprise those 
who have not attended to this subject, under the dominion of medi- 
cine, when aided by the moral and social and external means of 
giving it efficacy. The flying vapours of incipient lunacy, as they 
have been happily styled, are often easily dissipated ; but when the 
trains of morbid association have become fixed, or the physical dis- | 
ease rooted in the system, cure becomes very doubtful, though relief 

and quiet may frequently be obtained. 


In the Bloomingdale asylum, the proportion of recoveries of cases | 
not exceeding one year’s standing, is seventy per cent. on the whole 
number—a success equal, at least, to that of any other institution. 
One year, however, is too great a time to be allowed, to entitle the 
cases to be called recent, in that sense which is connected with proba- 
ble cure. Three or four months is the limit of the time, which ought 
not to be passed, if the full benefit of such an institution is expected. 

The per centage of recovery, upon all classes of cases, including 
many of long standing, during a period of eight years, was forty-six 
one-tenth on the hundred, without including those discharged as 
improved. ‘This result, considering that in the number upon which 
it is calculated are included many old cases which had accumulated 
for several years in the old asylum, is highly honourable to the insti- 
tution, and bears an advantageous comparison with the best esta- 
blishments in Europe or the United States. 

The prices of board, attendance, ete., varying in proportion to 
the accommodation and wants of the patients, are placed as low as 
will suffice to defray the expenses of the institution, without taking 
the cost or interest upon the cost of the buildings and grounds, into 
consideration. ‘There is no view of deriving any profit from the || 
establishment, and the large outlay for the purchase of lands and 
the buildings having been made from funds bestowed by the public, 
the patient is thus freed from all charge for this very costly head | 
of expenditure. | 

The view of the asylum buildings and grounds, which accompa- || 
nies this account, is taken with Weir’s usual taste and power of the 
picturesque. Some of the details of the building appear less pro- | 
minent, and the lately erected detached building is concealed, in 
consequence of the selection of a point of view which would best 
give the effect of the grounds of the asylum, and the beautiful ad- 
joining scenery, including a glimpse of the Hudson. 

We consider ourselves as not merely enriching our pages with an 
elegant work of art, and the history of an institution highly honour- 
able to our city, but as at the same time efficiently serving the cause 
of humanity, in employing the extensive circulation of the Mirror 
to make more generally known to the public an establishment where 
“« the power of art, without the show,” is exerted for the relief of 
the most awful visitation to which human nature is subject. Should 
our journal prove the means of conveying this knowledge to a sin- 
gle afflicted family who might otherwise be ignorant of it, and thus 
remove their sorrows by restoring some beloved one to the exercise 
of reason and the pleasures of society, we shall have a better and 
more heartfelt recompense than any that mere literary success can 
ever bestow. 
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FIRE AND WATER, 
OR THE PIRATE’S NIGHT-CRUISE. 
A SCENE ON THE SEA-COAST. 


BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


*«T am beset and stunned, 

And every sense bewildered. Violent men! 
If ye unto this fearful pitch are bent— 

When such necessity is pressed upon me, 
What doth avail resistance ?”—Joanna Baillie. 

A custy September day was drawing to a close; and the prospect 
from the little cabin on the sea-coast, where our story opens, was 
unusually bleak for the season. The house was situated in a nook, 
at the foot of a range of high hills, which bounded the view on three 
sides, while on the fourth nothing met the eye but the monotonous 
ocean, for ever rolling its surges to the shore. The hills, behind the 
cabin, were sandy and barren, and afforded scanty nourishment to 
the dwarf pines and cedars which clothed their ridgy sides. What- 
ever soil of a more fertile kind once covered them, had been washed 
by many a storm to the area below, which was enclosed and culti- 
vated as a vegetable garden, and yielded hardly eneugh to pay the 
labourer for his toil. 

The day in question was blustering and cold, and contrasted 
strongly with the previous one, when not a breath of wind had mi- 
tigated the fervour of the sun, which glared on the burning waters 
and sparkling sands, till the air quivered like the atmosphere of a 
furnace, and objects seen through it had a vibratory and dazzling ap- 
pearance. But with that suddenness of change so frequent in our 
climate, this sultry day was succeeded by one uncomfortably cold, 
and a person might almost fancy he had passed in anight from Sep- 
tember to January, or from the torrid to the frigid zone. A dense 
volume of smoke poured from the chimney of the little cabin, and 
diffusing itself over the hill in the rear, added to the indistinctness 
of the dusky landscape. The ocean was roughened by billows, which, 
at a distance, leaped and tumbled in multitudinous confusion, and as 
they approached the shore, extended into long curling ridges, which 
rolled up and broke upon the beach, with a sullen and melancholy 
roar. The sky was overcast, and a driving scud floated so low that 
it seemed to touch the summit of the hills as it hurried by. As night 
approached; the wind grew more chilly, and it had that damp and 
clammy feeling which characterizes our easterly storms. 

At some distance to the left of the cabin, a group of seamen sat 


on the beach, under the lee of a spur or projection of one of the hills. |, 


At anchor, opposite to them, just beyond the break of the surf, lay a 
small schooner, the size and model of which, her taunt, raking masts, 
sharp bows, and general trig appearance, showed she was one of 
those fine sea-boats, in which our hardy pilots cruise off for weeks 
together, and brave all the vicissitudes and perils of the sea. She 


| 
lay rolling and heaving in the swell with an easy motion, and floated || 


on the surface, as light and buoyant as a cork. A small boat, painted 


in the same fashion with the schooner, was hauled up and turned |) 


bottom upwards on the beach, furnishing a rest against which some 
of the men carelessly leaned, while others trimmed a fire, the smoke 
of which rolled up from the midst of the circle. 

“ We shall have a gale to-night,” said one of them, as he eyed the 


|| weather, and held the back of his skinny hand to the wind, with 


the knowing air of an experienced seaman ; “ it will blow great guns 


‘| before morning.” 


“Yes, and I’m thinking,” said another, turning his eyes seaward, 
“that yonder black privateer-looking craft in the offing had better 
stand out for sea-room, instead of backing and filling round here, 
like a cooper round a water-cask. If she don’t mind- her weather- 
helm, she’ll be slap ashore before she’s much older.” 

“She's a regular beauty, any how,” observed a third. “She's as 
trim as a lady, and sets the water like a duck. She stays like a top, 
too, and lays dead up in the wind’s eye. Now, do but mind her 
spring her luff.” 


“She’s a suspicious craft, though; d--n my chainplates, if she || 


is’nt,” said the first speaker, who was a rough, red-faced man, 
somewhat stricken in years, with small gray eyes, that twinkled 
deep in their sockets, and a mouth like a mackerel’s; “ I hauled my 
wind, and ran under her counter; but she didn’t want a pilot—no, 
not she !—and didn’t even tip me a thank’e for my pains.” 

“What thundering short tacks she makes!” said another of the 
group. “There, she’s heaving about again. 
rub her copper bright, and keepall hands busy, like the devil in a 
gale of wind.” 

“They'll have business enough on their hands, if old Chase gets 
the word I sent up,” replied the elderly man. “If the cutter only 
runs down to take a look at that brig, she’ll bring her to in short 
order, and make her sing small.” 

“ Here’s a hullabaloo!’’said the one who had before spoken of the 
beauty of the craft, which furnished the theme of conversation. “Can’t 
a vessel lie off-and-on fora day or two, waiting, perhaps, for some word 
from her owner or consignee, without being suspected as a pirate ?”’ 

“Pirate or no pirate, you mind my words,” said the old man; “ if 
the cutter comes down, yonder black and rakish-looking chap will 


| be off like a shot off a shovel.” 


“TI wish the honest fellows aboard of her could hear your palaver, 
Bill Sneering; if they wouldn't clew up your jaw-tacks, I’m mista- 
ken. They’d show you their papers, and you mightn’t find it easy 
to read them, either.” 

“ Honest fellows, do you say ?—honest devils! A set of piratical 
rogues, I’ll engage, with fingers like fish-hooks that hold all they 
touch. 
Jim Fisher’s cabin these three days past—just the time that the 


Ay, that’s the way to || 


| motions, as close as a shark does a Guinea ship? I tell you what, 
that ’mawplirodite yonder is either a smuggler or pirate, and that 
young fellow has more to do with her than he cares to have known.” 

“Come, side out for a bend!” said one of the group, rising to 
his feet. ‘‘Avast, Bill Sneering, andtakeaturno’that. Come, lads, 
let’s freshen the nip all round, and then be off. It is time we were 
under way.” 

So saying, he drew from underneath the boat a bottle and tin cup, 
poured out a draught, and tossed it off. As he finished, he drew a 
long breath, and attested the excellence of the beverage with a 
hearty smack. The others either did not understand the meaning 
of this eulogium, or were not disposed to trust their comrade’s evi- 
dence. Every man chose to judge for himself, and that the decision 
might rest on a proper foundation, they gave the matter a full trial, 
each helping himself to such a portion of the contents of the bottle 
as might leave no donbt as to its quality. This grave business duly 
despatched, they turned their boat upon its keel, ran it into the surf, 
and returned to their little schooner, the white canvas of which soon 
glanced at a distance, like a sea-bird on the edge of the horizon. 

In the meanwhile, the individual who had been, in part, the sub- 
ject of conversation among these pilots, continued to walk along the 
beach, pausing now and then to gaze seaward over the wide waste 
of billows, which tossed their foaming crests about, like a turbaned 
host in all the confusion of a slaughterous fight. He was a pale 
young man, of a slender figure, and rather above the middle size. 
His hazel eyes lighted a countenance, the cast of which was melan- 
choly and contemplative. His mouth had a mingled expression of 
sweetness and irascibility; the one, probably, the effect of natural 
temper, and the other of ill health. His brown hair clustered thickly 
round a high and pallid brow, on which the lines of anxious thought 
were imprinted. 

The vessel to which he occasionally turned his gaze was such a 
craft as a seaman’s eye delights to look upon. Her long and grace- 
| ful hull, of unmingled blackness, was formed on the best model of 
| marine symmetry; and her spars ascended to a height which, to an 
unpractised observer, might seem to threaten continual danger. She 
was of that description of vessels which combine the character of 
brig and schooner. Forward, she was a brig; and her sails, gradu- 
ally decreasing as they rose one above another, dwindled at last 
almost to a point, and presented an appearance like the surface of a 
| pyramid. Abaft, her mast was formed of one long taper spar, (a 
| noble stick!) which raked so far over that it seemed in danger of 
falling, and yet supported a sail of such extent that it might have 
furnished a main-course for a frigate of the largest class. 

The motions of this vessel had in truth something in them well 
calculated to attract attention. At one time, with her yards braced 
sharp to the wind, she would stretch far out at sea, until the propor- 
| tions of her figure were lost in the cloudy atmosphere, and she ap- 
| peared but as a speck on the verge of the ocean. Then squaring away 
| before the breeze, she would thrash along at a furious rate towards 
| the shore, nor haul her wind, until she seemed on the very point of 
plunging among the breakers. Her yards would then swing round, 
| as if by magic, and in a moment, with every sail braced up, she 
would again plough her seaward course, her taper spars bending like 
wands under their pressure, and her keel leaving behind a broad 
track of snow-white foam to attest the velocity of her motion. 

The maneeuvres of this vessel strongly attracted the attention of 
the young man on the beach. It might have been that the abstract 
| beauty of the spectacle won his admiration; for surely there are few 
objects of more true grace and majesty, or that are connected with 
more interesting associations, than a stately and well managed bark, 
| defying the turbulence of the ocean, and compelling even the adverse 
| gale to speed her on her way. Or the interest with which he viewed 
| her might have been because there was nothing else on which his 
| eyes could repose with pleasure. The hills behind were rough and 
| sterile; and looked dark and gloomy through the heavy air; the 
' shore was sandy and uncultivated, save one little plot ; and the sea, 
in allits wide extent, except that solitary bark, presented nothing to 
| his view but a desolate prospect of black and tumbling waves—deep 
calling unto deep with a wild and melancholy sound. 

Even the one object of interest which his eye dwelt upon, soon 
| faded from sight. The graceful movements of the vessel grew in- 
| distinct—her neat proportions were swallowed up in the increasing 
dusk of evening, and the stranger at length turned and pursued his 
way to the little cabin. 

— 2 * 

It was a low-browed building, of rude exterior. Its sides and roof 
| were blackened by many an easterly storm, the dampnessof which 
had also caused them to be overgrown by a species of moss. Im- 
plements stood about, which denoted the occupation of the inhabit- 
ant. A net was stretched on poles to dry; a skiff lay bottom upwards 
near the house; a rake, such as are used in taking oysters, leaned 
| against the eaves ; and various rods and other kinds of fishing-tackle 
| were scattered round. Within, however, the aspect of things was 
| more cheery. The furniture was of the simplest sort, and every thing 
| was humble; but the greatest neatness pervaded the cottage, giving 
to it that air of true comfort which without neatness can never exist, 
| and showing that the part under female superintendence, at least, 
| was properly conducted. And thus it always is. There is no con- 
| dition of which woman is not the better angel. How poor an abiding- 
| place this world would be, were her care withdrawn! Man may 
| manage the business of existence, but its elegances are her handiwork. 
| He may throw her off in the hours of strife and tumult; but how few 
would be his intervals of peace and repose, without her smile to en- 
liven his hearth, and her hand to smooth his pillow? The other in- 
gredients in the cup of life he may mingle himself, but she drops into 
| itits balm. 








And see, yonder’s the fellow that has been staying at | 





Soon after reaching the cabin, the stranger joined the fisher and his 
family at their simple repast, of which he partook with an appetite he 
| had earned by his walk. He then retired to his own apartment, and 


queer-looking craft has been dodging about. I shouldn’t wonder if || drawing alittle table to the fire, threw fresh fuel on the expiring flames, 


| he had something to do with her.” 


| 


* Small helm, Bill, small helm! What's the use of yawing about | 


in that style? There’s no telling which way you'll drive next. What 
has the young man done, that you must let fiy a shot at him?” 
“What? Why what is he doing here, alone, and without any ac- 
knowledged business ? Why does he bear away when any one 
sheers alongside of him, as if he was afraid to show the cvt of his 


and sat down before them. The wind moaned dismally round the 

corners of the house, and the roar of the ocean swelled the mourn- 
| ful wail. These sounds, perhaps, gave the tone to his thoughts, the 
shadows of which mounted to his face, and betrayed their nature. He 
| leaned his head on his hand, and his contracted brow and compressed 
| lip showed he was revolving painful subjects. Once or twice, as 
| the casements jarred, or the wind swept in an abrupt and louder gust, 


jib? And why does he keep such a bright lookout for that brig from || he started from his chair; but becoming aware of the nature of the 


morning to night, tacking when she tacks, and watching all her 


noise, he sank down again, with a glow on his pale cheek, as if 
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ashamed of his nervous trepidation. A vessel of water, and ano- 
thercontaining some fluid of a different kind, stood on the table; and 
the stranger at length turned, and with a precipitate and flurried ac- 
tion, as if determined to dispel his unpleasant meditations, poured a 
draught from these, which he hastily drank. He then threw himself 
back in his chair, and closed his eyes, and his countenance wore the 
constrained look of one who endeavours to force his mind into a new 
channel, against its natural tendency. It is not for us to unveil the 
young man’s thoughts and show his naked heart. If the reader is 
charitable, causes enough for his uneasiness may be readily imagined, 
without resorting to any injurious to his character. If he is of a dif- 
ferent disposition, a wider field is before him. 

The stranger's musings at length took a more agreeable turn. 
His brow relaxed, his lip curved into a smile, and his breath came 
in easier respirations from a bosom that no longer heaved with pain- 
ful emotions. But in the midst of his more pleasant thoughts, the 
shrill sound of a whistle interrupted their current. A window of his 
apartment opened towards the ocean, and he turned to see whence 
the sound proceeded. He perceived that the moon had struggled 
through the rack of clouds, and was shedding a dim twilight upon 
the earth. By this light he saw the brigantine, which all day had 
been lurking on the coast, now again standing towards the shore. 
He knew it was the same vessel, though her weli-modelled form 
was but imperfectly shown in the feeble illumination. She ran boldly 
towards the land, and approached so near the beach that the stran- 
ger deemed she must inevitably ground; but she suddenly rounded 
to, and her furetopsail was hauled so as to presentits forward surface 
to the wind, which had the effect to keep her stationary. A boat was 
then lowered from her stern and brought to at her gangway, and three 
shadowy figures descended into it, and pulled stoutly to land. The 
boat flew through the water with great velocity, and as she drew 
nearer, her crew became more distinctly visible. While two of them 
stretched to the oars, the third stood at the helm and guided her 
course. He seemed a tall, strong man, rudely dressed, and aleathern 
girdle buckled round his waist, sustained a cutlass and a brace of 
pistols. Before the keel grated on the sand, he sprang to land, and 
strided towards the cottage. He was followed by one of the men, 
while the other remained to guard the boat. The young stranger, 
who was watching their movements, here lost sight of them for a 
moment—the next, they stood within his apartment. 

“Ha! have I found you at last?” said the leader, in a low but en- 
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| pitched head foremost to the deck, had he not been upheld by the |; ; LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
strong arm of the man who ascended with him. An expression Of |) <2 =-—=——= == = = ante " 


sympathy struggled to his hard face, and seeing that the prisoner, if 
left to himself, would soon lose his hold and be dashed to pieces, || 
he fastened him to the topmast by passing a bunt gasket strongly || 
round his body. 
The strange vessel in the mean time was fast overhauling the I 
brigantine. In vain the latter crowded sail. It but buried her | 
deeper in the sea, without increasing her speed. She next attempted | 
to weather on the pursuer, and braced every thing as sliarp up as it | 
could be hauled ; but the stranger lay as close to the wind as the 
chase, and that expedient was also vain. The brig tried the pur- 
suer’s sailing on all tacks, in hope to find her weak on some point, | 
and thus obtain an advantage. She squared away, she braced first | 
on one tack, and then on the other; she tried her with the wind on the | 
bow, abeam, on the quarter, every way—and every way the stran- | 
ger out sailed her. The gale was now blowing a piping note, and || 
the scud, dispersed before it, allowed the moon to shine down be- || 
tween the higher clouds. The commander of the brigantine called | 
his crew aft, and addressed a few earnest words to them. The con- | 
ference lasted but an instant, when the men were seen hurrying || 
forward, and directly after issued from the caboose, each bearing a | 
blazing faggot in hishand. With these they set fire to the vessel in | 
various places; then lashed the helm, lowered a boat from the lee | 
quarter, where their motions could not be seen by the vessel in chase, || 
and jumping into it, pulled under cover of their own brig towards 
the shore. ‘The fire soon caught the dry and pitchy deck and light || 
bulwarks, and spread with fearful rapidity. The unhappy young | 
man on the yard looked down on the scene without the power to | 
release himself from his dreadful place of captivity. Even could he | 
have loosened the knot which bound him there, and which was but |; 
drawn the tighter the more he struggled, his situation would have || 
been little improved. The deck was already a sea of fire. It had | 
caught the sails, and towered up in a pyramid far above his head. 
He writhed in agony and strove to shriek, but it seemed as if the || 
flames which roared around him had scorched his throat and de- 
prived him of the power of utterance. He felt his flesh shrivel and || 
crack in the intense heat, and his garments as he moved chafed | 
the skin from his body. The sails, however, were quickly consumed || 
or blown off in blazing fragments into the sea; but the wind, which || 
then visited his cheek brought no relief, but added tenfold anguish 








ergetic tone. “I have sought you far and near—but now you are 
mine!” His olive complexion grew darker, and his black eyes glit- 
tered as he spoke. “It is well you are up and ready; I had other- || 
wise dragged you from your bed.” 

The young man sunk trembling and shuddering to his feet. 


to his blistered flesh. He turned his seared eyeballs towards the | 
shore, and they fell on the boat, midway, the inmates of which were || 
rendered visible, and their savage features shone with horrible dis- 


| tinctness, in the glare of the burning vessel. His foe, towering || 


above the rest, stood in the after part, and his face was turned with || 





“No cowering, wretch!” resumed the other; “ you have played 
the woman long enough; be a man now, and meet boldly the fate 
which cannot be averted.” 

The young man rose to his feet, as if about to rush from the room; 
but the grasp of his foe tightened on his shoulder, and he sunk again 
into his chair. He then thought he might alarm the house ; but the 
hand of his enemy was pressed upon his mouth, while a pistol, 
which he drew and cocked with the other, was pointed to his head. 

‘Speak one word,” said he, ‘ utter one sound, or make one effort 
to escape, and you die on the instant.” He uttered this in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper, and hoarse with rage. ‘Come, follow 
me,” he added ; ‘I have no time to waste on such a wretch. Re- 
member! one faltering step, a whisper, or a glance aside, and a bul- 
let whistles through your head.” 

The young man rose, like one under the influence of a spell, and 
followed his dark foeman, as he passed with noiseless stride out of 
the house. He was himself followed by the attendant, who, like 
his superior, held a cocked pistol, ready to fire on the first doubtful 
sound or motion. They reached the boat, the prisoner was thrust 
into it, and it was shoved off. A dozen strokes of the oars set them 
alongside the brigantine. They mounted to her deck, the boat was 
dropped and run up, and the vessel filled away. All this was done 
in profound silence. The prisoner was now permitted to move 
about the deck uncontrolled; but the keen eyes of his stern enemy, 
as he stood near the helm, and directed the course of the vessel and 
the motions of the crew by signs, were riveted on his victim. 

The brig stood out to sea and cut through the water at a rapid | 
rate. The cabin of the fisherman on the shore was already undis- 
tinguishable from the dark background of hills, and these also had | 
lost their distinctness of outline; and were fast vanishing in thegloom. | 

A cry of “sail, oh !’ from aloft first broke the silence. It was not | 
necessary to follow this announcement with the usual questions. | 
The vessel reported rushed into plain sight as she opened a point of 
land that had concealed her. As the eye of the commander of the 
brigantine rested on her, a tremour shook his frame. For a mo- 





ment he stood studying her through his glass; then dashing it on || is of any advantage to my health; and this sudden change of 


deck, he addressed rapid orders to his crew. All hands were imme- 
diately busied in making sail and working ship. Though the wind 


whistled wildly through the cordage, a ringtail was added to the || friend, which sea-air or change of climate can remove. It is seated 


mainsail, and every sail that would draw was set. It was soon evi- 


dent that the strange vessel was chasing the brigantine, and it be- | something to remind me of my loss. Even the simple but kind | 


came necessary that all hands should assist in working the latter, | 
to whiclt end the lookouts were called from forward and aloft. 
“Here! let this trembling wretch go on the foretopsail-yard,” | 


cried the commander. “He can report if any other sail heaves in || 800n follow her. 


sight, or at any rate he will there be out of theway. What, coward! 


do you shrink? Nay, then, by heaven! you shall go. Here, Tom, || adventure I had last night. I was both burned to death and drowned; 
but the particulars of this sad accident I must reserve for our meet- || 
ing. You will conjecture that this happened in a dream—and it |, 


take this pistol, and follow him up the rigging. If he refuses or 
falters, shoot him dead.” 
The poor object of this persecution shuddered, and cold drops of 


sweat bedewed his forehead ; but opposition would have been worse || is curious how much real torture, and for how long a time, one may || 
experience in a half hour’s slumber. I have a very vivid idea, now, || 


than useless, and in the hope that some turn might yet release him 


|| something twenty times a-day to make me feel what I have suf- || 
fered in the untimely death of my poor Eliza. No matter—I shall 


an expression of fiendish joy, as it seemed, towards his writhing } 
victim, whose agonized motions he could discern in the hellish | 
light. From this maddening sight the tortured wretch turned |! 
towards the pursuing vessel—but she had descried the boat and | 
changed her course! All hope of rescue now died within him. The 

flames were fast eating into the mast at the deck, and streaming up 

the dry and greasy spar with appaling fierceness, while their roar | 
and crackling sounded to his frenzied ear like the exultation of in- | 
fernal spirits waiting for their prey. The shrouds, too, were on fire, | 
and the pitch that boiled out from them added to the fury of the con- |/ 
flagration. The victim saw that his fate was near at hand, and ceased | 
to struggle. Again the heat came up with scorching power, and a 
thick pitchy cloud of smoke wrapt him for a moment in its suffocating 
folds. It passed away and he could see again. The shrouds were 
quite consumed, save a few blazing ends which waved round him 
like the whips of furies; and the flames, which had lingered for a || 
moment round the thick body of rigging at the mast head, were i 
now climbing the topmast, and had almost reached the spot where | 
he was bound. At this moment the brig rolled to windward, and || 
he felt the mast tremble and totter like a falling tree. She slowly | 
righted and lurched to leeward. The mast cracked and snapped— 
he felt his body rush through the air—the spar fell hissing into | 
the ocean—the cold water closed over his scorched and shud- } 
dering body—he threw out his arms and made one more frantic ef- | 


| 


| 
j 


| 








fort to release himself—the knot that bound him suddenly gave 
way—and —— But we will let him tell the result in his own words. 
On the following morning, the young man was seated in the same |, 
apartment of the fisherman’s cabin, to which we have already in- || 
troduced the reader. Writing materials were before him, and his |; 
pen was busy in addressing a letter to a friend. We have an author’s || 
privilege of looking over his shoulder, and take the liberty to trans- 
cribe the following passage of his epistle: | 
THE LETTER. 


| 
“TJ shall return to town immediately, for I do not find the sea-air i 


weather will render the hot streets of the city endurable, while here | 
I am actually shivering with cold. My malady is not one, my dear | 
—not in the body, but in the mind—and wherever I go I meet with | 


wife of the humble fisherman with whom I lodge, does or says 


kM LY SB OS 


“The limits of a letter will not allow me to tell you of a strange 


was the wildest dream that the fancy of a sleeper ever framed. It 





from his dreadful thraldom, he began to climb the shrouds. He || of what the martyrs must have suffered, and am amazed at their I 
trembled so violently, that this would not have been an easy task || fortitude. My dream was suggested, probably, by a conversation I 
had the brig been lying at rest; but she was now pitching and roll- +| among some sailors, which the wind wafted to my ears, though it || 


ing heavily, and it seemed to him, as he was swept to and fro | 
through the air, that the next motion would inevitably hurl him into 





was not intended for them. You will smile when I tell you vut of |) 
what slender materials my sleeping and feverish brain created a |, 


the sea. At last, however, he reached the topsail-yard, and at- || conflagration and an ocean. When I waked, in all the horror of a } 
tempted to seat himself on the dizzy perch. But he looked down || double death by fire and water, I found that in my slumber I had 


and saw the waves whirling and boiling below, while the narrow || overthrown a pitcher into my lap, and that my feet were toasting ti 
and unsteady vessel seemed to glide away from beneath him, and || something too close to a fire, which had blazed up after I fell asleep. || 





the mast to fall over of its own weight. His head grew giddy; a || I ought to mention that I had taken a rather larger draught than | 
deadly sickness came over his fainting soul, and he would have 


usual of my opiate mixture. Of such shreds dreams are made!” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Gent_emEN—The metrical. letter in the Mirror, reminds me of one 


| written by a lady, copies of which have been for some weeks in 


private circulation. There can be no especial harm in your put- 
ting it in the paper, if you think proper to do so. It is already 
familiar to many of your city readers, and the secret of ite existence 
being intrusted to females alone, is likely to become known to the 
whole world, even without the aid of the press. SUSAN. 








A POETICAL EPISTLE, 
FROM A YOUNG LADY IN THIS CITY TO HER COUSIN IN DETROIT. 


Sweet coz! as brother calls you—oh! 
I wish we had you in the city. 
When he was here, some time ago, 
He told me, pos, that you were pretty ! 
And I have never seen you yet! 
No matier—for the winter's flying, 
And pa’ has promised—I’m his pet— 
We'll come when summer gaies are sighing. 


But still, I wish we had you here, 

I’ve such delightful news to tell you! 
heart is gone, dear coz! oh dear! 

ias ever such a thing befell you? 
I hope your box came safe to hand, 

With pelerine, lace-veil, and corsets, 
Cornelian ear-rings, breast-pin—and 

A chain and seal, like Ennma D——t’s. 


Your ma’s new cap—I hope it suite— 
Tell her it was by me selected ; 

I’ve a new pair of gaiter-boots— 
Heigh-ho! my spirits feel dejected ! 

I told you that my heart was lost—- 
Perhaps tis but the blues oppress me; 
For though I’m pleased with Major F—+t, 
He wants the courage to address me! 


I saw him first at Grandval’s ball, 
I met him afterwards at Parker's; 
But oh! at Conway’s, Concert-hall— 
He waited on the Misses B——rs! 
The one a pug-nosed, short old maid, 
The other tall, slim, lean and yellow! 
They stumbled through the gallopade— 
I felt so vexed! the stupid feliow! 


Though introduced, we had not yet 
Exchanged a dozen words together, 
Ruesping sopnetens, I forget, 
About the opera and the weather. 
As partners in the gallopade, 
You know of course we often parted; 
Nor cared we how the music played, 
But always met just where we started. 


His voice is manly, sweet, and clear, 
With tones most musically tender: 
His shape—Apollo Belvidere 
Is not so exquisitely slender. 
And then he’s brave as Ceasar too, 
Or Alexander, or Hephestion ; 
Oh, coz! what could I say or do, 
If he should only pop the question ? 


His manners are so mild and bland, 
Though once, ’tis said, he fought a duel ; 
He wanperes squpetinng—qeensee my hand— 
Would you advise me to be cruel ? 
Of course, you know I answered not, 
For ma’ says I’in too young to marry ; 
I blushed—looked down--I don’t know what 
I might have said—his name is Harry. 


He makes up parties when he can, 
Of course ’tis where I know the misses; 
They’re on the old New-England plan— 
But pa denounces pawns and kisses ; 
Though I suspect he liked them once — 
But mum! mamma has no suspicion; 
Aunt says he was not thought a dunce, 
When beaux were once in requisition. 


But let that pass—he's older now ; 

In June next [ am one-and-twenty ! 
You never saw so sweet a bow 

As Harry’s—though you've seen a plenty. 
His hair is brown, his whiskers dark, 

His ringlets round his temples cluster ; 
His eyes you could not fail to mark. 

They shine with such a dazzling lustre. 


And then he writes such poetry! 
You must have read it in the Mirror, 
To Miss H. M. and that means mo, 
For think you there is any dearer? 
And such conundrums !—he’s the life 
Of all our social evening revels ; 
Oh, when I once become his wife. 
Adieu to vapours and blue-devils ! 


IT saw him in the grand parade 
Cuting a milk-white prancing charger, 
With sash and epaulets displayed— 
I wished his chapeau-bras was larger. 
He marched his troops down East-Broadway, 
I saw them from the doctor's window, 
And caught his eye—that single ray, 
Has almost made my heart a cinder! 


Adieu, sweet coz—I’l! let you know 
When we have fixed the day to marry, 
And may you get as sweet a beaa 
As Major F——, +! charming Harry. 
When Cupid aims his feathered dart, 
1 hope no obstacle will parry it ; 
Such wounds are grateful to the heart. 


So I remain your cousin MARRIRT. 
pr. s.—Alas! dear coz, my hopes are crost! 

My late b ight prospects now are darker, 

For pa just told me Major F-——t 

~ Last evening married Ellen B——r! 

And that they've been for years attached, 
The tall, slim gawky! lean and yellow! 

But never mind—they’ re quite -matched— 
I never could endure the fellow. nm. M, 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 





A SERENADE, 
From the Spanish. 


Ir slumber, sweet Lisena! 
Have swlen o’er thine eyes, 

As night steals o'er the glory 
Of epring's transparent skies, 


Wake, in thy scorn and beauty, 
And listen to the strain 

That murmurs my devotion, 
That mourns for thy disdain. 


Here, by thy doors, at midnight, 
I pass the dreary hour, 
with plaintive sounds profaning 

The silence of thy bower; 


A tale of sorrow cherished 
Too fondly to depart, 

Of wrong from love the flatterer, 
An‘ from my own wild heart. 


Twice, o’er this vale, the seasons 
Have brought and borne away 
The January tempest, 
The genial wind of May: 


Yet still my plaint is uttered, 
My tears and sighs are given 

To earth's unconscious waters, 
And wandering winds of heaven. 


I saw, from this fair region, 
The smile of summer pass, 

And myriad frost-stars glitter 
Among the russet grass. 


While winter seized the streamlets, 
That fled along the ground, 

And fast in chains of crystal 
The truant murmurers bound. 


I saw that to the forest 
The nightingales had flown, | 
And every sweet-voiced fountain 
Had hushed its silver tone. 


The maniac winds, divorcing 
The turtle from his mate, 

Raved through the leafy beeches, 
And left them desolate. 


Now May with life and music 
The blooming valley fills, 
And rears her flowery arches 

For all the little rills. 


The minstrel bird of evening 
Comes back on joyous wings, 

And, like the harp’s soft murmur 
Is heard the gush of springs. 


And deep within the forest 
Are wedded turtles seen, _ 
Their nuptial chambers seeking— 
Their chambers close and green. 


The rugged trees are mingling 
Their flowery sprays in love; 
The ivy scales the laurel, 
To clasp the boughs above. 


They change—but thou, Lisena, 
Art cold while I complain: 
ber tothy loveronly = 
Should spring return in vain? B. 





ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


Trieste, its extensive commerce—hospitality of Mr. Moore—ruins of 
Pola—immense amphitheatre—village of Pola—coast of Dalmatia, of 
Apulia and Calabria—Otranto—sails for the isles. of Greece. 
Trigste is certainly a most agreeable place. Its streets are 

beautifully paved and clean, its houses new and well built, and its 

shops as handsome and as well stocked with every variety of thing 
as those of Paris. Its immense commerce brings all nations to its 
port, and it is quite the commercial centre of the continent. The 

Turk smokes cross-legged in the café, the English merchant has 

his box in the country and his snug establishment in town, the Ita- 

lian has his opera and his wife her cavalier, the Yankee captain his 
respectable boarding-house, and the German his four meals a day at 

a hotel dyed brown with tobacco. Every nation is at home in Trieste. 
The society is beyond what is common in a European mercantile 

city. The English are numerous enough to support a church, and 

the circle, of which our hospitable consul is the centre, is one of the 
most refined and agreeable it has been my happiness to meet. 

The friends of Mr. Moore have pressed every possible civility and 

kindness upon the commodore and his officers, and his own house 

has been literally our home on shore. It is the curse of this volant 
life, otherwise so attractive, that its frequent partings are bitter in 
proportion to its good fortune. We make friends but to lose them. 
We got under way with a light breeze this morning, and stole 
gently out of the bay. The remembrance of a th 1 kind 

made our anchors lift heavily. We waved our handkerchiefs to 

the consul, whose balconies were filled with his charming family 

watching our departure, and, with a freshening wind, disappeared 
around the point, and put up our helm for Pola. 








The ruins of Pola, though among the first in the world, are sel- 
dom visited. They lie on the eastern shore of the Adriatic, at the 
head of a superb natural bay, far from any populous town, and are 
seen only by the chance trader who hugs. the shore for the land- 
breeze, or the Albanian robber who looks down upon them with 
wonder from the mountains. What their age is I cannot say nearly. 











The country was conquered by the Romans about one hundred 
years before the time of our Saviour, and the amphitheatre and 
temples were probably erected soon after. 

We ran into the bay, with the other frigate close astern, and an- 
chored off a small green island which shuts in the inner harbour. 
There is deep water up to the ancient sown on either side, and it 
seems as if nature had amused herself with constructing a harbour 
incapable of improvement. Pola lay about two miles from the sea. 

It was just evening, and we deferred our visit to the ruins till 
morning. The majestic amphitheatre stood on a gentle ascent, a 
mile from the ship, goldenly bright in the flush of sunset ; the plea- 
sant smell of the shore stole over the decks, and the bands of the 
two frigates played alternately the evening through. The reced- 
ing mountains of Istria changed their light blue veils gradually to 
gray and sable, and with the pure stars of these enchanted seas, 
and the shell of a new moon bending over Italy in the west, it was 
such a night as one remembers like a friend. The Constellation was 
to part from us here, leaving us to pursue our voyage to Greece. 
There were those on board who had brightened many of our “hours 
ashore,” in these pleasant wanderings. We pulled back to our own 
ship, after a farewell visit, with regrets deepened by crowds of 
pleasant remembrances. 

The next morning we pulled ashore to the ruins. The amphi- 
theatre was close upon the sea, and, to my surprise and pleasure, 
there was no cicerone. A contemplative donkey was grazing under 
the walls, but there was no other living creature near. We looked 
at its vast circular wall with astonishment. The coliseum at Rome, 
a larger building of the same description, is, from the outside, much 
less imposing. The whole exterior wall, a circular pile one hun- 
dred feet high in front, and of immense blocks of marble and granite, 
is as perfect as when the Roman workman hewed the last stone. 
The interior has been nearly all removed. The well-hewn blocks 
of the many rows of seats were too tempting, like those of Rome, 
to the barbarians who were building near. The circle of the 
arena, in which the gladiators and wild beasts of these then new- 
conquered provinces fought, is still marked by the foundations of its 
barrier. It measvtes two hundred and twenty-three feet. Beneath 
it is a broad and deep canal, running toward the sea, filled with 
marble columns, still erect upon their pedestals, used probably for 
the introduction of water for the nawmachia. The whole circum- 
ference of the amphitheatre is twelve hundred and fifty-six feet, and 
the thickness of the exterior wall seven feet six inches. Its shape 
is oblong, the length being four hundred and thirty-six feet, and the 
breadth three hundred and fifty. The measurements were taken 
by the captain’s orders, and are doubtless critically correct. 

We loitered about the ruins several hours, finding in every di- 
rection the remains of the dilapidated interior. The sculpture upon 
the fallen capitals and fragments of frieze was in the highest style 
of ornament. The arena is overgrown with rank grass, and the 
crevices in the walls are filled with flowers. A vineyard, with its 
large blue grape just within a week of ripeness, encircles the rear 
of the amphitheatre. The boat’s crew were soon among them, 
much better amused than they could have been by all the antiqui- 
ties in Istria. 

We walked from the amphitheatre to the town; a miserable vil- 
lage built around two antique temples, one of which still stands 
alone, with its fine corinthian columns, looking just ready to crum- 
ble. The other is incorporated barbarously with the guard-house 
of the place, and is a curious mixture of beautiful sculpture and dirty 
walls. The pediment, which is still perfect, in the rear of the build- 
ing, is a piece of carving, worthy of the choicest cabinet of Europe. 
The thieveries from the amphitheatre are easily detected. There 
is scarce a beggar’s house in the village, that does not show a bit 
or two of sculptural marble upon its front. 

At the end of the village stands a triumphal arch, recording the 
conquests of a Roman consul. Its front, towards the town, is of 
Parian marble, beautifully chiselled. One recognises the solid mag- 
nificence of that glorious nation, when he looks on these relics of 
their distant conquests, almost perfect after eighteen hundred years. 
It seems as if the foot-print of a Roman were eternal. 

We stood out of the little bay, and with a fresh wind, ran down 
the coast of Dalmatia, and then crossing to the Italian side, kept 
down the ancient shore of Apulia and Calabria to the mouth of the 
Adriatic. I have been looking at the land with the glass, as we 
ran smoothly along, counting castle after castle built boldly on the 
sea, and behind them, on the green hills, the thickly built villages, 
with their smoking chimneys and tall spires, pictures of fertility and 
peace. It was upon these shores that the Barbary corsairs de- 
scended so often during the last century, carrying off for eastern 
harems, the lovely women of Italy. We are just off Otranto, and 
a noble old castle stands frowning from the extremity of the Cape. 
We could throw a shot into its embrasures as we pass. It might 
be the “Castle of Otranto,” for the romantic look it has from the sea. 

We have out-sailed the Constellation, or we should part from her 
here. Her destination is France; and we shall be to-morrow amid 
the *Isles of Greece. The pleasure of realizing the classic dreams 
of one’s boyhood, is not to be expressed in a line. I look forward 
to the succeeding month or two as to the “red-letter” chap- 
ter of my life. Whatever I may find the reality, my heart has 
glowed warmly and delightfully with the anticipation. Commodore 
Patterson is, fortunately for me, a scholar and a judicious lover of 
the arts, and loses no opportunity, consistently with his duty, to give 
his officers the means of examining the cvrious and the beautiful in 
these interesting seas. ‘The cruise, thus far, has been one of con- 
tinually mingled pleasure and instruction, and the best of it, by 
every association of our early days, is to come. 





* It was to this point, (the ancient Hydrantum) that Pyrrhus pro- 
posed to build a bridge from Greece—only sixty miles! He deserved to 
ride on an elephant. 











PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 











WEBSTER’S ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Tue following able article, from the pen of an eminent scholar 
and a distinguished stat himself one of the purest writers 
of the English language that this country has ever produced—will 
be read with respect and attention by all who feel an interest in the 
subject of which it treats. Not long since, without sufficient re- 
flection, and from patriotic motives alone, we introduced the reform 
of Dr. Webster into the printing-office belonging to the establish- 
ment of the New-York Mirror; but soon finding that this course 
met the marked disapprobation of a large number of intelligent 
friends and readers, that the improvements of the learned American 
lexicographer were in a fair way to barbarize the language, and that 
we were ourselves, in a short time, at an entire loss how to spell 
even words in the most common use, we were glad to return to 
the old authorities ; and, ever since that period, we have been en- 
deavouring to recover from the embarrassments into which the cir- 
cumstance just mentioned had thrown us. We have thought it 
due to ourselves to make this honest confession of our error, for the 
benefit of all unfortunate wights in a similar situation ; and, as some 
atonement for our manifold transgressions in this respect, we now 
promise to ‘* murder the king’s English” no more—if we can help it : 
although it has been contended, that, as good republicans, we nad 
a right to demolish every thing belonging to the king, yet, to take 
a liberty with a line of Bryant’s, 

“ Let us spare at least”—the language. 











THE PURITY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEFENDED. 





ADDRESSED TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





Wuitst statesmen are manifesting their solicitude for the sound- 
ness of the currency, suffer a plain citizen to express his concern 
for the purity of another medium of intercourse not less important 
in its bearing on our social interests, I mean the language, parti- 
cularly its orthography. If one is endangered by the increased and 
increasing multitude of banks, the other is in equal peril from the 
multiplied innovations of pretended reformers. In the former case, 
indeed, the evil exists in apprehension merely; in the latter it is 
already realized in no small degree, and threatens to proceed to an 
extent still more alarming. Let a lover of pure English, from 
either side of the Atlantic, enter an American reading-room, where 
shall be spread before him the diversified products of the periodical 
press. Let him behold the discrepancies in orthography which 
they exhibit, and the departures of nearly all of them from the ac- 
credited standards of the language, and he would be apt to imagine 
that our countrymen had incurred the fate of the builders of Babel! 
He would at least believe that a dialect is here springing up, dif- 
fering not less from his mother-tongue than the Lingua Franca of 
the Barbary coast from the true Italian. 

I believe it is generally admitted that the English language, long 
in a state of pupillage, finally reached maturity both in orthography 
and style, during the reigns of queen Anne and George the First. 
The form which each individual word then received, whether from 
accident or design, and whether the best that could be devised or 
not, it has, until lately, been deemed the part of wisdom scrupulous- 
ly to retain; because, under these precise forms, are imbodied all 
the rich and varied effusions of genius and imagination, from Ad- 
dison to Irving. Throughout the whole of that bright and glorious 
period of our literature, scarcely a word became obsolete, scarcely 
a letter was considered either misplaced or superfluous. Where- 
fore, may I ask, should this beautiful system be changed? Why 
must the works of our classick authors, by pretended reformations 
in spelling, be rendered unintelligible to the next generation; or if 
made intelligible by glossaries, or through interpreters, why must 
they be doomed to lose half their sweetness and all their freshness 
with the youthful reader, by their uncouth and antiquated appear- 
ance? Why, in short, should a foreigner be compelled to learn 
the language twice over, if he would acquaint himself with the best 
portion of our literature? It is really difficult to conceive what be- 
nefit is to countervail these evident disadvantages, and others that 
might be named. But it is pronounced by some men of high lite- 
rary distinction a great improvement to reduce our “‘ cumbrous or- 
thography,”’ by stripping words of such letters as are not essential 
to their sound. If this is correct doctrine, it must be applicable to 
all cases without exception. Let the experiment be made. Take, 
for instance, the verb know, (and what word calls more loudly for 
reform?) strip it of its first and last letters, which contribute no- 
thing to the sound, and we have no, past time nu, participle none. 
What a saving of types, time, and space! Proceed in like manner 
through the vocabulary, erasing all silent or redundant letters, and 
transposing and substituting others as the sound shall require, and 
what would be the result? Nothing less than to obscure the mean- 
ing of words, multiply ambiguities, confound etymologies, and, in 
short, to effect an almost total change in the written language; and, 
as a natural and certain consequence, the fine classick models, the 
splendid productions of British and American genius, must, unless 
reprinted in the new dialect, be utterly lost to all succeeding gene- 
rations. Happily, this renewed barbarism would be confined to ovr 
side of the Atlantic. On the other side both the language and its 
precious literature would still remain, at cnce the monument of Bri- 
tish wisdom and American folly. Surely we are not prepared for 
this! If we are not, let us not suffer that to be done in detail 
which we should certainly resist if attempted in the gross. 

The changes to which I have alluded, are doubtless to be ascri- 
bed chiefly to the two dictionaries published by Noah Webster, es- 
quire, at different periods. It is a singular fact that éo dictionaries 
of the same language should emanate from the same individual, dif- 
fering materially from each other, and still more essentially from 
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all the vocabularies which had preceded them. Far be it from me 
to speak disrespectfully of the talents of this gentleman, or to en- 
gage in an extended and critical analysis of his works. His defini- 
tions are satisfactory, and if he had confined himself to this main 
purpose of a lexicon, he would have rendered an important service 
to the cause both of science and literature. His etymology also 
may be generally correct; and yet when, in the introduction to his 
larger work, he gravely informs us that the Latin word malum is de- 
rived from the Welsh word mail, I must be permitted to receive his 
Persian and Arabick derivations with some few “ grains of allow- 
ance.” This branch of philology, however, is comparatively of 
tmall moment. It is from orthography that language receives its 
“ form and pressure ;” and as ours has been settled by respectable 
authority, and sanctioned by the best usage, the chief merit of a 
lexicographer, at this day, consists in suffering it to remain precisely 
as he finds it. Unfortunately our author thought otherwise. He 
probably saw little prospect of drawing publick attention to a work 
on the most common and familiar of all subjects, unless he could 
invest it, at least, with the grace of novelty. Accordingly in the 
dictionary published in 1806, after indulging himself in rather free 
strictures upon those illustrious philologists, Johnson and Lowth, 
he introduced his reformed mode of spelling. It consisted in strik- 
ing out what he deemed surplus letters, as in tung for tongue—in 
striking out and adding, as wimmen for women—in transposing, as 
luster for lustre—in striking out and substituting, as soe for sew, 
sut for soot, cag for keg, maneuver for maneuvre. Numerous as 
were these elisions and transpositions and alterations, they by no 
means embraced all words in the same predicament, but with 
strange inconsistency many analogous cases were suffered to re- 
main in their pristine, unreformed condition. Still the whole as- 
pect of the language was so changed, as to present to the unprac- 
tised eye a hideous appearance. Nevertheless the work was ushered 
into the world with the imposing recommendations of presidents, 
professors, and other learned dignitaries. One of the presidents, 1 
remember, expressed his joy at the prospect of our becoming as in- 
dependent of Great Britain in literature as in government—a senti- 
ment which the author himself had taken no pains te conceal. The 
attempt, however, to awaken a slumbering prejudice was unsuc- 
cessful. The good sense of the community for that time prevailed, 
and the spirit of innovation seemed to be effectually subdued. Un- 
happily the peace proved to be nothing more thanatruce. In 1828, 
the author, in no degree disheartened, recommenced the attack 
with two formidable quartos, sustained by an augmented number of 
allies in the shape of presidents, professors, judges, and even mem- 
bers of congress! a striking proof of the facility with which auxilia- 
ties may be obtained in support of almost any enterprise! The 
aberrations from pure orthography in the first work, are nearly all 
sanctioned in the last. Some extravagances are omitted to give 
place, it would seem, to others of a more novel description. Per- 
mit me to select two or three instances. In the formér work the 
word massacre appears in the usual form. In the last, massacer is 
preferred. But asc is here soft, and & rather unsightly, the author 
has invented a character, having the sound of k with nearly the 
form of c, and thus to carry on the work of reformation, a new let- 
ter is added to the alphabet. Again, in the first dictionary traveller 
is spelt in the customary way. In the last an / is stricken out, and 
the word is of course reduced to two syllables, ¢rave-ler, a sound 
without meaning. Once more, in the former work, bridegroom is 
set forth in proper attire. In the latter, the author having discov- 
ered the gross impropriety of calling such an important personage, 
a “ bride’s hostler,” puts it down bride-goom, with an averment that 
the former word is a corruption of the latter. Now I am strongly 
inclined to believe, that bridegroom is a genuine Saxon compound, 
the meaning of which is bride’s servant, intended, as Bailey assures 
us, to signify that ‘‘ on the wedding-day the spouse waited at table 
on the bride,” and it might have been added that probably like a 
groom he led up her palfrey to the bride and gallantly placed her 
upon him. Nor would most modern husbands feel themselves de- 
graded by performing the like services, even long after the bridal 
season had passed away. It is remarkable that the author's far- 
fetched etymology places the spouse in the same state of inferiori- 
ty, bride’s man; for used in this connexion man is synonymous 
with servant. 

It is not my purpose, Messieurs Editors, to trespass upon your 
columns by a protracted view of these performances. I will mere- 
ly, in conclusion, advert to the peculiar hostility of the author to 
the vowel u, manifest in both dictionaries. This letter, it seems, 
was too great a favourite with our English fathers to be retained in 
a vast catalogue of words, in which they had deliberately placed it, 
as neighbour, endeavour, &c. &c. They were also, as you know, par- 
ticularly careful, when naturalizing a certain class of Latin words, 
to give them the national mark of uw, as in honour, favour, and a 
multitude of others. The French adopted a similar course, and, 
much to their credit, they firmly adhere to it. But it ili accords, 
we must suppose, with our notions of independence to tolerate these 
British predilections. Accordingly the author applies his clipping 
instrument with merciless rigour, not indiscriminately, as consist- 
ency would require, but to every case in which the operation would 
be most sensibly felt. Nor is it allowed to stop at consecrated 
ground. The sacred appellation of Saviour is not exempted, and 
“the name which is above every name,” like the glorious Being it 
designates, is thus destined to be “wounded in the house of its 
friends.” This “unkindest cut of all” seems the less excusable, 
inasmuch as the author ascribes to that word the appropriate quali- 
ty of an Agnomen, a proper name; when he declares that it is ex- 
clusively applicable to the Redeemer of the world. Where is the 
unhallowed process to end? We know that there are appellations 
of the Deity, which might be subjected to a similar indignity. And 
we also know that, encouraged by the author’s success, there may 








be imitators possessed of sufficient hardihood to attempt it. Let 
the friends of religion then, as well as of sound learning, listen to 
the inspired caution to “ meddle not with them that are given to 
change.” Few changes are necessary in any language which has 
attained to a mature state; none, indeed, but such as proceed 
from the rejection of obsolete words, and the admission of new 
terms, rendered necessary in the progress of human affairs by new 
discoveries, and improvements in science and the arts. But the 
precise dress given to any word when introduced into the vocabu- 
lary, it should be allowed, nay compelled, forever to wear. The judi- 
cial maxim, stare decisis, is as worthy of acceptation in orthography | 
as in jurisprudence ; and let us remember, that every instance of in- 
novation in spelling is just one step taken in the track of pseudo-re- 
form, and tends directly to the catastrophe which every sincere | 
lover of his mother-tongue should most anxiously avoid.  senex. | 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. | 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GentTLeEmes— You have requested a few lines from me, and I sat | 
down with the intention of earning the meed of brevity at least, but | 
find I have babbled out of measure. If, however, the accompany- | 
ing sketch, which, besides being strictly true, is characteristic of 
the country where it occurred, suits your pages, pray accept it, with 
my best wishes for the success of your interesting and valuable | 
journal. Very reepectfully, your obedient servant, TyRONE POWER. | 


City-hotel, January 11, 1834. 





THE FIGHT OF HELL-KETTLE. 





BY TYRONE POWER, 
Auther of the “ Lost Heir,” the “ King’s Secret,” ete. 


Never let it be said the days of chivalry are fled: heralds may | 
have ceased to record good blows stricken, to the tune of ‘a lar- | 
gesse worthie knights”—pennon and banner, square and swallow- 
taii’d, sleeve and scarf, with all the trumpery of chivalry, are long 
since dead, "tis true; but the lofty generous feeling with which that 
term has become synonymous, is yet burning clear and bright within 
ten thousand bosoms, not one of which ever throbbed at the recol- 
lections the word itself inspires in *‘ gentil heartes,” or could tell | 
the difference between Or and Gules, or Vert and Sable, as the fol- | 
lowing narration of a combat between two “ churles,” or “ villains,” 
as the herald would term my worthies, will, I trust, go nigh to prove. | 

It was the fair night at Donard, a small village in the very | 
heart of the mountains of Wicklow, when, at the turn of a corner | 
leading out of the Dunlavin road, towards the middle of the fair, | 
two ancient foemen abruptly encountered. They eyed one another 
for a moment, without moving a step, when the youngest, a huge | 
six-foot mountaineer, in a long top-coat, having his shirt opened | 
from breast to ear, displaying, on the least movement, a brawny 
chest, that was hairy enough for a trunk, growing rather impatient, | 
said in a quick under-tone, that a listener would have set down for | 
the extreme of politeness, 

“You'll lave the wall, Johnny Evans!” 

To which civil request came reply, in a tone equally bland, 

“Not at your biddin’, if you stand where you are till next fair day, 


eee) 
lane into Mr. Faucett’s paddock, and Evans was quietly plod- 
ding his way homeward. To reach his cottage, he had to run the 
gauntlet through the very throng of the fair, amidst crowded tents, 
whence resounded the ill-according sounds of the bagpipe and fid- 
dle, and the loud whoo! of the jig-dancers, as they beat with active 
feet the temporary floor, that rattled with their tread. Johnny 
made short greeting with those of his friends he encountered, and on 
entering his hous_, plucked a couple of black, business-like looking 
sticks from the chimney, hefted them cerefully, and measured them 
together with an eye as strict as ever gallant paired rapier with, 
till, satisfied of their equality, he put his top-coat over his shoulders, 
and departing by the back door, rapidly cleared two or three small 
gardens, and made at once for the fields. As Dolan dropped from 
the high bank into the lane near the bridge on one side, Evans 
leaped the gate opposite. 

“ You've lost no time, fegs,” observed Matthew, as they drew 
together, shoulder to shoulder, stalking rapidly on. 

“I'd bin vexed to keep you waitin’ this time, any how,” rephed 
Johnny—and few other words passed. 

Just beyond the bridge, they left the road together, and mounting 
the course of the little stream, in a few minutes were shut out from 
the possibility of observance in a wild narrow glen, at whose head 
was a water-fall of some eighteen feet. The pool which re- 
ceived this little cascade was exceeding deep, and having but one 
narrow outlet, between two huge stones, the pent waters were forced 
round and round, boiling and chafing for release ; and hence the not 
unpoetic name of Hell-kettle, given to this spot. The ground im- 
mediately about it was wild, bare and stony, and in no way dero- 
gated from this fearful title. 

Near the fall is a little plafond or level of some twenty yards 
square, the place designed by Evans for the batiie-ground. Arrived 
here, the parties halted ; and as Dolan stooped to raise a little of the 


|| pure stream in his hand to his lips, Evans cast his coats and vest 


on the gray stone, close by, and pulling his shirt over his head, stood 
armed for the fight, not so heavy or so tall a man as his antagonist 
Dolan, but wiry as a terrier, and having, in agility and training, advan- 
tages that more than balanced the difference of weight and age. 

“I've been thinkin’ Johnny Evans,” cried Dolan, as he leisurely 
stripped in turn, ‘*we must have two thrys after all, to show who’s 
the best man; you've got your alpeens, wid you, I see, and I’m not 
the boy to say no to thim, but I expect you'll ha’ the best ind 
o’ the stick, for its well known, there’s not your match in Wicklow 
if there is in Wexford itself.” 

“That day’s past, Matty Dolan,” replied Evans. “ It’s five years 
since you and me first had words, at the Pattern o’ the Seven- 
churches, and that was the last stroke I struck with astick. There’s 
eight years betune our ages, and you're the heavier man by two 
stone or near it, what more ‘ud yez have, man alive t” 

“Oh, never fear me, Johnny, we'll never split about trifles,” 
quietly replie? Dolan; “ but, see here, let’s dress one another, as 
they do potatoes, both ways. Stand fairly up to me, for half a dozen 
rounds, fist to fist, and I'l! hould the alpeen till you're tired, after id.” 

“Why, look ye here, Matty, you worked over long on George's 
Quay, and were over friendly with the great boxer, Mister Donalan, 
for me to be able for yez wid the fists,” cried Evans. “ But we'll split 
the difference ; I'll give you a quarter of an hour out o’ me wid the 
fists, and you'll give me the same time, if I’m able, with the alpeen 
after ; and we’ll toss head or harp, which comes firet.” 





Mat. Dolan.” 








“You know well I could fling you, neck and heels, into that gut- | 
ter, in one minute, Johnny, mo bouchil.” } 

“You might, indeed, if you called up twenty of the Dunlavin \ 
faction at your back,” coolly replied Evans. 

“T mane, here’s the two empty hands could do all that, and | 
never ax help, ’ather,” retorted Dolan, thrusting forth two huge | 
paws from under his coat. 

“‘Inthenameo’ heaven, thin, thry it,” said Evans, flinging the al- 
peen* he had up to this time been balancing curiously, over the roof | 
of the cottage by which they stood ; adding, “ here’s a pair of fists, | 
with as little in thim as your own!” 

“It’s aisy to brag by your own barn, Johnny Evans,” said Dolan, 
pointing with a sneer to the police guard-house, on the opposite 
side of the way, a hundred yards lower down; “the peelers would 
be likely to look on, and see a black orangeman, like yourself, | 
quilted, in his own town, under their noses, by one Mat. Dolan, 
from Dunlavin, all the way !” 

“ There’s raison im that, any way, Matty,” replied John, glanc- | 
ing in the direction indicated. ‘It’s not likely thim that’s paid by 
government to keep the peace, would stand by and see it broke, by | 
papist or protestant: but I'll make a bargain wid you; if your | 
blood’s over hot for your skin, which I think, to say truth, it has 
long been—come off at onst to Hell-kettle wid me, and in the 
light of this blessed moon, I'll fight it out wid you, toe to toe; and i 
we'll both be the aisier after, which ever's bate.” i] 

«There's my hand to that, at a word, Johnny,” cried Dolan, suiting 
the action to the word—and the hands of the foes clasped freely and || 
frankly together. i 

“But are we to be only ourselves, do ye mane !”’ inquired Matthew. | 

“‘ And enuff, too,” answered Evans; ‘ we could'nt pick a friend 
put of any tint above, without raisin a hulabaloo the divil wouldn't | 
quiet without blows. Here, now, I'll give you the wall, only you 
jump the hedge into Charles Faucett's meadow, and cut across the 
hill, by Holy-well, into the road, where you'll meet me ; divil a |) 
soul else will you meet that way to-night; and I want to call at || 
home for the tools.” 

* Keep the wall,” cried Dolan, as Evans stepped aside, springing || 
himself at the same time into the road, ankle deep in mud ; “I'll || 
wait for you at the bridge, on the Holy-wood glin road. Good by.” 

A moment after, Dolan had cleared the hedge leading out of the 














~~ s® Little stick. 


Evans turned a copper flat on the back of his haud, as he ended 
his proposal, and in the same moment Dolan cried, 

“ Harp for ever.” 

“‘ Harp it is,” echoed Evans, holding the coin up in the moon's 
ray, which shone out but fitfully, as dark clouds kept slowly passing 
over her cold face. 

In the next moment they were toe to toe, in the centre of the 
little plain, both looking determined and confident ; though an ama- 
teur would have at once decided in favour of Dolan’s pose. 

To describe the fight scientifically would be too long an affair, 
suffice it, that although Johnny's agility gave him the best of a 
couple of severe falls, yet his antagonist’s straight hitting and su- 
perior weight left him the thing hollow ; till five quick rounds 
left Evans deaf to time and tune, and as sick es though he had 
swallowed a glass of antimonial wine instead of poteen. 

Dolan carried his senseless foe to the pool and dashed water 
over him by the hatfull. 

“ Look at my watch,” was Johnny’s first word, on gaining breath. 

“T can’t tell the time by watch,” cried Dolan, a little sheepish. 

“Give it here, man,” cried Johnny, adding, as he rubbed his left 
eye, the other being fast closed, “ by the Boyne, this is the longest 
quarter of an hour I ever knew-—~it wants three minutes yet,” and 
as he spoke, again he rose up before his man. 

“ Sit still, Johnny,” exclaimed Matthew; “I'll forgive you the 
three minutes, any how.” 

“ Well, thank ye for that,” says Johnny ; “1 wish I may be able 
to return the compliment presently ; but, by St. Donagh, I’ve mighty 
little concait left in myself, just now.” 

Within five minutes, armed with the well-seasoned twigs Johnny 
had brought with him, those honest fellows again stood front to front, 
and although Evans had lost much of the elasticity of carriage, 
which had ever been his characteristic when the alpeen was in his 
hand and the shamrock under his foot, in times past ; although his left 
eye was closed, and the whole of that side of his physiognomy was 
swollen and disfigured through the mauling he had received at the 
hands of Dolan, who opposed him, to all appearance, fresh as at first, 
yet was his confidence in himself unshaken, and in the twinkle of his 
right eye, a close observer might have read a sure anticipation of 
the victory a contest of five minutes gave to him, for it was full that 
time before Johnny struck a good-will blow, and when it took effect, 
a second was uncalled for. The point of the stick had caught Dolan 
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fairly on the right temple, and laying open the whole of the face down 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





to the chin, as if done by a sabre stroke, felled him 1 

After some attempts at recalling his antagonist to perception by 
the brook-side without success, Evans began to feel a little alarmed 
for his life, and hoisting him on his back, retraced his steps to the 
village, without ever halting by the way, and bore his insensible 
burthen into the first house he came to, where, as the devil would 
have it, a sister of Dolan’s was sitting, having a goster with the 
owner, one widow Donovan, over a ‘“rakin-pot 0’ tay.” 

«« God save all here,”’ said Johnny crossing the floor without cere- i 
mony, and depositing Mat on the widow’s bed. “ Wid’y, by your lave, 
let Mat Dolan lie quiet here a bit, till I ran down town for the | 
doctor.” 

“Dolan!” screamed the sister and the widow, in a breath, “ Mat, | 
is it Mat Dolan! that's lying a corpse here, and I his own sister, || 
not tc know he was in trouble ?” 

Loud and long were the lamentations that followed this unlucky || 





discovery. The sister rushed franticly out to the middle of the road, l 
screaming and calling on the friends of Dolan, to revenge his mur- | 
der on Evans and the orangemen that had decoyed and slain him. 
The words passed from lip to lip, soon reaching down to the heart 
of the fair, where most of the parties were about this time corn’d 
for anything. | 

“ Johnny Evans,” cried the widow Donovan, as he made in few | 
words the story known to her, “true or not, this is no place for you 
now; the whole of his faction will be up here in a minute, and you'll 
be killed like a dog, on the flure; out wid you, and down to the 
guard-house while the coast’s clear.” 

“I'd best, maybe,” cried Evans ; “and I'll send the doctor up 
the quicker—but mind, widow, if that boy ever spakes, he'll say a 
fairer fight was never fought—get that out of him, for the love | 
0’ heaven, Mrs. Donovan.” 

“He hasn’t a word in him, I fear,” cried the widow, as Johnny | 

| 


| 
} 
j 








left the door, and with the readiness of her sex, assisted by one or 
two elderly gossips, who were by this time called in, she bathed the 
wound with spirits, and used every device which much experience in 


cracked crowns, acquired during the lifetime of Willy Donovan, her |! 


departed lord, suggested to her. Meantime Evans, whilst making his 
way down through the village, had been met, and recognized by the 
half frantic sister of Dolan and her infuriated friends, who had been 


all for some time puzzled at the absence of him who was proverbial as | 


‘Best foot on the flure, 
First stick in the fight.” 

“There’s the murderer of Mat Dolan, boys,” cried the woman, 
as some ten or twelve yards off she recognized Johnny, who was 
conspicuous enough, wearing his shirt like a herald’s tabard, as in 
his haste he had drawn it on at Hell-kettle. With ayell that might 
have scared the devil, thirty athletic fellows sprang forward at full 
speed after Evans, who wisely never stayed to remonstrate, but 
made one pair of heels serve, where the hands of Briareus, had he 
possessed as many, would not have availed him. He arrived at Mrs. 
Donavan’s door before his pursuers; he raised the latch, but it gave 
not way, the bar was drawn within, and had his strength been equal 
to it, further flight was become impracticable—turning with his back 
to the door, there stood Johnny like a lion at bay, uttering no word, 
since he well knew words would not prevail against the fury of his 
foes: Forward with wild cries and loud imprecations rushed the || 
foremost of the pursuers, and Evans’ life was not worth one moment’s | 
purchase ; a dozen sticks already clattered like hail upon his guard, 
and on the wall over his head, when the door suddenly opening | 
inwards, back tumbled Johnny, and into the space he thus left va- 
cant stepped a gaunt figure, naked to the waist, pale and marked 
with a stream of blood yet flowing from the temple.—With wild || 
cries the mob pressed back. 

“Tt’saghost! it’s Dolan’s ghost !” shouted twenty voices, above 








| differed with the rest of the world in every thing, once met a! 
| famous philosopher, and addressed him as follows: 


|| them in opinion, I agree with them in my conduct, and they give | 


| by getting before them. 


| 


|| fore the shadow, so that it could never come near enough to ac- | 
|| complish the object. At length it got quite out of patience, and prayed 
| to Jupiter to be revenged on this troublesome person. Jupiter, willing 


|| existence, to a pique! Thus it is that people often bring down ruin 
on their own heads, in attempting torevenge themselves on others.” 


| a beautiful young girl, who had been brought up without ever seeing | 
| herself either in the glassy surface of the stream, or the polished 

| looking-glass. They agreed to refer their claims to her decision. | 
| The innocent damsel first looked through the pane of glass on one 


| meanderings through the grass and flowers; hills rising gently one | 
| above the other in graceful lines of beauty, until they ended in a cloud- 


|| a scene of enchanting beauty. 


| 








FABLES AND ALLEGORIES. 





BY J. K. PAULDING. 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE MADMAN. 
A mapMAN, who was otherwise rational enough, except that he | 


“What is the reason the world considers you a sage and me a | 
madman, since I perceive we agree on almost all subjects? You | 
dissent from many of the received opinions of mankind—so do J. | 
You laugh at their follies—so do I. You despise their ordinary pur- | 
suits—so do I. In short, you coincide with them in nothing, and | 
yet they call me mad and you wise. I can’t see into it for my part, | 
not I. How does all this happen?” 

“J will tell you,” replied the philosopher. 


“Though I differ with 


me great credit for my precepts, so long as I don’t follow them up | 
in practice. To think with the few and act with the many, is the | 
true secret of being considered wise.” 

“ But,” replied the other, “what is a man to do when he differs | 
from all the rest of mankind ?” 

“ Hold his tongue,” answered the philosopher. 

THE RICH MAN AND THE BEGGAR. 

A rich man was passing along the road in a splendid coach, when | 
a cur sallied out, snarling and barking, and trying to stop his horses | 
A beggar was sitting by the road-side, | 
gnawing a bone, and apparently half famished, while his clothes 
were falling from him in rags. The cur secing him thus employed, 
ran towards him, and fawned at his feet: 

“You should teach your dog better manners,” said the rich man. | 

“He is not mine,” said the other. 

“Why then does he bark at me and fawn on you?” 

“Don’t you sce I’ve got a bone to throw away ?” replied the beggar. 





THE MAN AND HIS SHADOW. i| 

A shadow, that like all empty things, was insufferably vain of its 

importance, was one day excessively mortified and indignant at | 

seeing a certain man always walking before it and getting in its | 
way on all occasions. Many atime and oft did it mend its pace 

and try to pass him, and more than once attempt to approach and > 

knock him down. But some howor other the man always kept be- | 


to punish its presumption, suddenly snatched up the man to the | 
skies, and at the same moment the shadow was annihilated for 
ever. ‘Alas!’ said the aspiring shadow, “I am revenged at the 
expense of my own life! I have sacrified him to whom I owed my | 








THE MIRROR AND THE WINDOW-PANE. 
A mirror and a window-pane were once desperately enamoured of | 


of the most lovely prospectsin nature. Rich meadows, spotted with 
sheep and cattle; copses of wood, whose fleecy foliage, as it waved | 
to and fro in the sweet south breeze, presented endless varieties of | 
sprightly green; little brooks stealing their way in a thousand devious |, 


capt mountain whose soft azure tints blended harmoniously with the | 
skies, all mingled together in nature's matchless harmony, presented 


She gazed so long at this glowing landscape, that the mirror began 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 








the experiment.”” Memory consented, reluctantly, and they went 
their way together. 

The first person they met was a schoolboy, lounging lazily along, 
and stopping every moment to gaze around, as if unwilling to pro- 
ceed on his way. By and by he sat down and burst into tears. 

“Whither so fast, my good lad,” asked Hope, jeeringly. 

“T am going to school,” replied the lad, “to study, when I had 
rather a thousand times be at play; and sit on a bench with a book 
in my hand while I long to be sporting in the fields. But never 
mind, I shall be a man soon, and then I shall be free as the air.” 
Saying this, he skipped away merrily, in the hope of soon being 
a man. 

“Tt is thus you play upon the inexperience of youth,” said 
Memory, reproachfull y. 

Passing onward, they meta beautiful girl, pacing slow and melan- 
choly behind a party of gay young men and maidens, who walked 
arm in arm with each other, and were flirting and exchanging all 
those little harmless courtesies, which nature prompts on such oc- 
easions. They were all gayly dressed in silks and ribands; but the 
little girl had on a simple frock, a homely apron, and clumsy thick- 
soled shoes. 

“Why don’t you join yonder group,” asked Hope, “ and partake in 
their gayety, my pretty little girl ?”’ 


“Alas!” replied she, “they take no notice of me. They call me 


| achild. But I shall scon be a woman, and then I shall be so hap- 


py!’ Inspired by this hope, she quickened her pace, and soon was 


|| seen dancing along merrily with the rest. 


In this manner they wended their way, from nation to nation, and 
clime to clime, until they had made the circuit of the universe. 
Wherever they came, they found the human race, which at this time 
was all young—it being not many years since the first creation of 
mankind—repining at the present, and looking forward to a riper age 
for happiness. All anticipated some future good, and Memory had 


| scarce any thing to do but cast looks of reproach at her young 


companion. “Let us return home,” said she, “to that delightful 
spot where I first drew my breath. I long to repose among its 
beautiful bowers; to listen to the brooks that murmured a thousand 
times more musically; to the birds that sung a thousand times 
sweeter; and to the echoes that were softer than any I have since 
heard. Ah! there is nothing on earth so enchanting as the scenes 


|| of my earliest youth.” 


Hope indulged himself in a sly, significant smile, and they pro- 
ceeded on their return home. As they journeyed but slowly, many 
years elapsed ere they approached the spot whence they had depart- 
ed. It so happencd one day they met an old man, bending under 
the weight of years, and walking with trembling steps, leaning on 
his staff. Memory at once recognized him as the youth they had 
seen going to school, on their first outset in the tour of the world. 
As they came nearer, the old man reclined on his staff, and looking 
at Hope, who, being immortal, was still a blithe young boy, sighed 
as if his heart was breaking. 

“What aileth thee, old man?” asked the youth. 

“What aileth me,” he replied, in a feeble, faltering voice—“ what 
should ail me, but old age. I have outlived my health and strength ; 
I have survived all that was near and dear; I have seen all I loved, 
or that loved me, struck down to the earth like dead leaves in 
autumn, and now I stand like an old tree withering alone in the world, 
without roots, without branches and without verdure. I have only just 
enough ofsensation to know that I am miserable, and the recollection 
of the happiness of my youthful days, when careless and full of blissful 
anticipations, I was a laughing, merry boy, only adds to the miseries 
I now endure.” ' 

“ Behold!” said Memory, “the consequence of thy deceptions,” 
and she looked reproachfully at her companion. 

“Behold!” replied Hope, “the deception practised by thyself. 
Thou persuadest him that he was happy in his youth. Dost thou 
remember the boy we met-when we first set out together, who was 
weeping on his way to school, and sighing to be aman?” 

Memory cast down her eyes and was silent. 

A little way onward, they came to a miserable cottage, at the 
door of which was an aged woman, meanly clad, and shaking with 
palsy. She sat all alone, her head resting on her bosom, and as 





all of which was heard that of the presumed —_— oe te dar good || to imagine it was all over with it, and turned dim with envy. Atlast 
Irish, “ That's a lie, boys, it’s Mat Dolan himself! able and will- |) the damsel placed herself before it, and became riveted to the spot, | 
ing to make a ghost of the first man that lifts a hand agin Johnny || enamoured of the angel she saw reflected there. She beheld in its 
Evans; who bate me at Hell-kettle like a man, and brought me || pure bosom a figure graceful as the sportive kitten; eyes that 
here after, on his back, like a brother.” || sparkled like jewels; lips like twin cherries ; cheeks showing the open- 
“ Was it a true fight, Mat ?’’ demanded one or two of the fore- || ing roses; teeth of pearl, and a neck and bosom of snow. She stood | 

most, recovering confidence enough to approach Dolan, who, faint ! for a while motionless with admiration, and when called upon for a 
from the exertion he had made, was now resting his head against | decision between the rival glasses, blushed and was silent. But from | 
|| that day it was observed, that the window-pane wag deserted for || 


the pair approached, vainly tried to raise it up to look at them. 

“ Good-morrow, old lady—and all happiness to you,” cried Hope 
gayly, and the old woman thought it was a long time since she had 
heard such a cheering salutation. 

“Happiness !”’ said she, in a voice that quivered with weakness and 
infirmity. ‘Happiness! Ihave not known it since I was a little 
girl, without care or sorrow. O, I remember those delightful days, 
when I thought of nothing but the present moment, nor cared for the 
future or the past. When I laughed and played and sung, from 











the door-post. 
A pause, and the silence of death followed. 
men began to darken, as they drew close to Dolan. Evans saw his | 
life depended on the reply of his antagonist, who already seemed | 
lapsed into insensibility. 
** Answer, Mat Dolan!” he cried, impressively, “for the love of | 
heaven, answer me—was it a true fight ?” | 
The voice appeared to rouse the fainting man. He raised himself in | 
the doorway, and stretched his right hand toward Evans, exclaiming, 
“True as the cross, by the blessed virgin!’ and as he spoke, 
fell back into the arms of his friends. 


escorted him down to the police station, where they knew he would 


be secure; and Dolan’s friends, bearing him with them on a car, || .-: ‘ : 
‘ ’ S "’ || spired with new vigour; the flowers looked more gay, the grass 


departed, without an attempt at riot or retaliation. 


| 
| 
This chance took place sixteen years ago; but since that day, |! 


there never was a fair at Dunlavin that the orangeman Evans was 


not the guest of Dolan; nor is there a fair-night at Donard that 


Mat Dolan does not pass under the humble roof of Johnny Evans. 
I give the tale as it occurred, having always looked upon it as an 
event creditable to the parties, both of whom are alive and well, or 
were a year ago; for it is little more since Evans, now nigh sixty | 
years eld, walked me off my legs on a day’s grousing over Church- | 
mountain, and through Oram’s-hole, carrying my kit into the bargain. 
Adieu. It will be a long day ere I forget the pool of * Hell-kettle,” 
or the angels in whose company I first stood by its bubbling brim. 





The brows of the |) ‘%€ mirror, and the former at length broke its heart in despair. 


|| for a long time they were at variance, and scarcely ever associated 


} 


| only to look back over her shoulder. 
| rosy boy, with sparkling eyes, and it was impossible to look upon | 


| 


| 
| 


Evans was now safe. Half a dozen of the soberest of the party | Wherever he went he diffused around him gladness and joy; the 


MEMORY AND HOPE. 
Hope is the leading-string of youth— memory the staffofage. Yet || 


together. Memory was almost always grave, nay sad and me- | 
lancholy. She delighted in silence and repose, amid rocks and || 
waterfalls; and whenever she raised her eyes from the ground it was 
Hope was a smiling, dancing, 


him without being inspired by his gay and sprightly buoyancy. 


eyes of the young sparkled brighter than ever at his approach; old || 
age as it cast its dim glances at the blue vault of heaven, seemed in- 


more green, the birds sung more cheerily, and all nature seemed to 
sympathize in his gladness. Memory wasof mortal birth, but Hope 
partook of immortality. 

One day they chanced to meet, and Memory reproached Hope 
with being adeceiver. She charged him with deluding mankind with | 
visionary, impracticable schemes, and exciting expectations that | 
only led to disappointment and regret; with being the ignis fatuus || 
of youth, and the scourge of old age. But Hope cast back upon her 
the charge of deceit, and maintained that the pictures of the past | 
were as much exaggerated by Memory, as were the anticipations of 
Hope. He declared that she looked at objects at a great distance 
in the past, he in the future, and that this distance magnified every 
thing. “Let us make the circuit of the world,” said he, “and try 


| morning till night, and envied no one, or wished to be any other than 


Iwas. But those happy times are past, never to return. 9, if I 
could only once more return to the days of my childhood !” 
The old woman sunk back on her seat, and the tears flowed from 


| her hollow eyes. 


Memory again reproached her companion, but he only asked her 


|| if she recollected the little girl they had met a long time ago, who 


was so miserable because she was so young? Memory knew it well 
enough, and said not another word. 

They now approached their home, and Memory was on tiptoe 
with the thought of once more enjoying the unequalled beauties of 
those scenes from which she had been so long separated. But, some 
how or other, it seemed they were sadly changed. Neither the grass 
was so green, the flowers so sweet and lovely, nor did the brooks 
murmur, the echoes answer, or the birds sing half so enchantingly, 
as she remembered them in long time past. 

“Alas!” she exclaimed, “how changed is every thing! I alone 
am the same.” 

“Every thing is the same, and thou alone art changed,” answered 
Hope. “Thou hast deceived thyself in the past just as much as J 
deceive others in the future.” 

‘What is it you are disputing about ?” asked an old man, whom 
they had not observed before, though he was standing close by them. 
“T have lived almost four-score and ten years, and my experience 
may perhaps enable me to decide between you.” 

They told him the occasion of their disagreement, and related the 
history of their journey round theearth. The old man smiled, and for 
a few moments sat buried in thought. He then said to them: 
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dows, clouds and darkness, and vanish into nothing. I, too, have 
survived my fortune, my friends, my children—the hilarity of youth 
and the blessing of health.” 

“ And dost thou not despair?’ said Memory. 

* No, 1 have still one hope left me.” 

“And what is that ?” 

“The hope of heaven !”’ 

Memory turned towards Hope, threw herself into his arms, which 
opened to receive her, and burst into tears, exclaiming— 

“Forgive me, I have done thee injustice. Let us never again se- 
parate from each other.” 

“With all my heart,” said Hope, and they continued for ever after 
to travel together hand and hand through the world. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 








DEARBORN’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue library edition of Shakspeare, lately issued by Dearborn, 
like the other works from the same press, is not only the best 
text-book for accuracy, which could be procured, but is executed 
with an elegance so much superior to what our publishers usually 
thought it worth their while to attempt, that we deem it an act of 
justice not merely to the community, but to the state of the trade in 
this country, to give our readers a short account of the valuable 
works with which this enterprising publisher, guided by a laudable 
and judicious taste, has furnished our libraries. 

The most conspicuous among these is Croker’s edition of “ Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson.” This celebrated work, containing perhaps 
the greatest body of literary history in the language, has been edited 
by the acute and learned secretary of the admiralty, in a manner 
worthy of its value as a work of reference, as well as a narrative of 
the great lexicographer’s life. Every fact of his personal history, 
which bad been collected during a long series of years by his con- 
temporaries and survivors, but which were so numerous and difficult 
of access as to be almost unknown, has been incorporated in 
Boswell’s narrative, with the addition of more than twenty-five hun- 
dred notes of the editor’s, forming a library of literary anecdote and | 
history of incomparable value. Croker’s edition of Boswell is re- | 
markable as having, on its publication, divided the literary world in 
England into two parties; one, with the Edinburgh Review at its 


head, bitterly condemning the bold license of the editor as an outra- | 


geous sacrilege; and the other, of which the Quarterly was the or- 
gan, as zealously lauding it as the greatest achievement of the age. 
This controversy gave rise to some of the finest efforts of composi- 
tion that English periodical literature can boast. The article in-the 
Edinburgh Review was by Macauley, and is distinguished for some 
of the most splendid writing and best criticism in the language; and 
Southey, Dudley, Stuart, and the late accomplished Lord Dover, all 
took prominent and able parts in its favour. The truth lies in the 
medium. Certainly, since the jesuit’s editions of the classics, no 
work has been edited with such scrupulous care and immense re- 
search; and it throws a blaze of light on the men and minds of that 
period, which will secure for it, in every nation and in every clime, 
a pre-eminence of intellectual excellence. 

As a companion to this, Dearborn has published a complete and 
uniform edition of Johnson’s works, the only perfect one that has 


appeared in this country; in which all the productions of that wri- || 
ter—-an intellectual giant in an age of illustrious men—have been col- | 


lected and inserted, from the time he commenced anonymous essays 
in a garret in Fleet-street, to the last prayer he dictated on his death- 
bed. They comprise a collection of richer thought than any other 
with which we are acquainted. 

The “Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann,” are cu- 
rious relics of that interesting era, and form an entertaining and 
singular book of gossip. It unquestionably proves that the English 
language only wants correspondents like Walpole, to render it as 
rich in this attractive species of writing as the French. These vo- 
lumes contain a mine of curious thought, piquant remark, fine wit 
and happy sarcasm. All persons anxious to know the history of the 
period of which they treat, will turn to them with delight. They 
will rank with the Diary of Pepys and the Memoirs of Evelyn, as 
minutely revealing to us the secret inotives and transactions of men 
whose fame still fill the land. , 

Dearborn’s “ Library of Standard Literature” is a project of great 
expense and vast utility. The idea of furnishing us with beautiful 
and uniform editions of all the English classic authors is not new; 
but has not been hitherto attempted on a scale which combines so 
many advantages as the present. It has happily been commenced 
with the works of Burke, in three elegant small octavo volumes, 
containing the very best specimen of typographical execution which 
the United States has produced, and the most portable collection of 
the illustrious statesman’s works which has appeared in any part of 
the globe. . 

We feel peculiarly rejoiced that this beautiful and convenient se- 
ries will place the writings of Burke within the reach of all. No in- 
tellect ever produced by England deserves more at the hands of Ame- 
ricans. His unrivalled talents espoused our cause when the bold 
feared and the timid shrunk ; and, when faction raged, and tyranny 
collected its efforts to crush us, he sincerely and firmly stood our 
friend and advocate; and even had we failed, would have embalmed 
our efforts in the immortality of an eloquence which never was sur- 
passed. His political philosophy is for every constitution, for every 
country, for every age, and is formed on the imperishable maxims of 
justice and of right. His labours, in this respect, will be a study 
from which every statesman in after times will derive his noblest per- 
ceptions and his justest views. No author, it is now universally 
conceded, ever united so many attributes of excellence in his writ- 
ings as Edmund Burke. They are a study to every intellect and to 
every rank, to form the mind and improve the understanding. 

Halleck’s Byron is well known to be the most plete yet p 
ed. Numerous letters, which have not appeared in any other edition, 
are inserted in this, with all the poems in that lately issued by Murray. 
It is, besides, embellished with six exquisite engravings; one of the 
Countess Guiccioli; one of Lady Byron; two portraits of himself, 
and two autographs of his hand-writing. These were executed in 
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has done much to elevate his profession. 


the old slovenly and disgraceful copies could be afforded. 


publisher himself. 


far the best edition of the great dramatist we possess. It was care- 
fully compared with the editions of Steevens and Malone, and with 
the oldest copies. The text of the presentis, perhaps, the most pure || like a majestic duck. In this act occurs that famous law-suit—the 
and genuine which has hitherto appeared, and is enriched with the 
valuable notes and introductory observations to each play of Weller 
Singer, which leaves to the student or the critic hardly any thing || stable to pay the cost: it ends with the death of that wise man, 
else to desire, either of beautiful remark or.profound and masterly || whose spirit exhales with the voluminous fumes of his pipe. The 
criticism. In addition, we have Doctor Symmons’ admirable life of i second act brings William the Testy upon the stage, as also certain 
the immortal bard, one of the finest and most instructive pieces of || Yankee characters famed in story, such as Return Strong, Preserved 
hiography in the language; the whole illustrated by numerous highly | Fish and Determined Cock. It concludes with the testy governor’s 
finished outline designs, from the celebrated Boydell illuztrations and |! exploding—that is, literally, blowing-up in afit of rage more terrible 
the noble designs of Retzsch, never before engraved in an English 
edition. The artist has embodied some of the finest conceptions of 


Formerly, indeed, in Boston and elsewhere, some of our houses 
occasionally issued works of acknowledged mechanical beauty; but | the arduous task of successively evaporating, exploding and abdi- 
the heavier price formed too great a bonus to the general inferiority. || cating. But what will the classical advocates of the unities, who 
It has been reserved for Dearborn, in every volume which bears his || would make a play by geometry, say to the lapse of time which is 
imprint, to preserve an uniform beauty of appearance and excellence:|; supposed to pass in the course of three acts? Three generations ! 
of execution, and to furnish his works at a price even cheaper than || What barbarism! Were Mr. Addison alive, the very curls of his 











THE DRAMA. 
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KNICKERBOCKER UPON THE STAGE AT LAST! 











aah 
| HACKETT’S NEW PLAY. 
| 


‘I see that Santa Claas has been with you, 
{ That christmas visitant from fairy-land. 
He comes in shape as round and jolly as 
An alderman at corporation dinner. 
Drawn by a team of spectre Flanders fillies, 
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“TJ, too, have lived to see all the hopes of my youth turn into sha- 





hundred feet beam, and one hundred feet depth of hold—we presume 
she will float in upon the stage side-ways, as the historian saith, 





wisdom of the Dutch Solomon—in which Walter the Doubter ba- 
lanced the accounts of the litigants by weight, and ordered the con- 


| than any indulged in by Alexander the Great, or any other of the 


heroes of mad Nat Lee. The third act introduces Peter the Head- 
the dramatist with a genius and spirit that seems kindred to his own. || strong, with those inseparable accompanimenta, his trumpeter and 

Of the mechanical execution of these fine editions, our praise must || wooden-leg. It gives to view the principal events of his stormy 
be high, and is the spontaneous tribute due from a journal of some | reign, including the marshalling of that host, with all its varieties of 
standing in the literary circles of this country, to a publisher who || costume and equipment, at whose head he triumphed over the 


|| Swedes; and closes with the surrender of Nieu- Amsterdam to the 


English. Mr. Hackett personates all three of the governors, and has 


|| flowing wig would stand on end while he rolled up his classic eyes 


The revolution is auspicious, and we confidently anticipate at once | 
its beneficia! example on the trade, and its profitable reaction to the || See without green-spectacles, have little doubt that the piece, when 


| with horror. We, however, who are no stop-watch critics, and can 


| Sustained by the racy acting of Hackett, will prove laughter-moving 
in the extreme. It is one of those odd extravaganzae which he so 
well knows how to give life to, and will make a pleasant addition to 
| his list of original characters. Since it is an American history, dra- 
| matized for an American actor, we regret that it has not been done 
| by a native writer; but, so long as it is well done, it matters little 
| who did it. The piece, we understand, is now in active preparation, 
| and great pains will be taken to produce it with costume and scenery 
| appropriate to that golden era of spiced-beer, new-year cookies and 
| suspended lumps of sugar. 
While engaged in writing this article, a veritable descendant of the 


Van Dams entered our little sanctum; aad, to entertain him for the 


j nors, and of their deeas while on earth. This vision is represented 


| He drives at midnight, in his airy car, 
} Over men’s roof-trees as they lie asleep ; 

And, passing, drops into poe | yawning chimney 
| A shower pe ete. for sleeping votaries. 
A moment, and in speed he vanishes ; 
| Nor in his airy pathway leaves a track 
} Except the cloudy streak his pipe hath made.” 
| Shakspeare improved. 
pular, that there is no end to the use which has been mude of his 
|| name. Ithas become a distinctive appellation of the New-Yorkers, 
and especially of the more methodical and old-fashioned among 
|| them; and in this way it is applied both in compliment and in re- 
|| proach. Those who wish to praise the industry and substantial 
|| worth of our merchants, bestow on them this term, assignificant of 
|| all that is praiseworthy in a class of useful citizens; yet, when the 
|| “literary emporium,” or the “city of brotherly love,” grows restive at 
| hearing the repeated accounts of our commercial prosperity, they 
|| deem it reproach enough to call us a tribe of plodding, trading, un- 
|| literary Knickerbockers ; or, perhaps, make use of the title alone, as 





bocker houses—Knickerbocker hats and boots—the same cognomen 
has been given to half a dozen of the city omnibuses; and lastly, 
which brings us to the subject of this article, the immortal name of 
Knickerbocker is now, we believe for the first time, about to becon- 
nected with the drama. Mr. Bernard, author of the ‘‘ Nervous Man,” 
that farce in which Power is so mortal funny, has dramatized the 
history of the D:tchdynasty for Mr. Hackett. Though the play- 
wright has paid as little regard to the unities as ever did Shakspeare 
himself, he has not gone quite so far back for the beginning of the 
drama as the learned Diedrich did for the commencement of his 
history, which, as the reader may recollect, is dated from the creation 
of the world. It is to be regretted that Mr. Bernard has not contrived 
to introduce that great event into the piece ; but he has in a measure 
atoned forits omission, by bringing before us a vision as magnificent, 
spiritual and unique, as any that occur in the Faust of Goéthe. The 
drama,as we learn from the manuscript before us,opens with ascene in 
thestudy of Diedrich Knickerbocker. The grave historian falls asleep, 
and has a vision of past events revealed to him by the blessed Saint 
Nicholas. This saint, better known to the rising generation by the 
nickname of Santa Claas, descends upon the stage in that same sky- 
wagon in which he is wont to ride down the chimnies of Gotham 
on christmas eve, to deposit in the stockings of his little votaries, 
dough-nuts, dough-men and other donations. The apparition is 
dressed according to the Dutch beau ideal of a patron saint, and 
wears a nether garment of the true orthodox cut. We have met with 
abundance of visions in the poetry of present and former times; but 
there is a sameness in their glory that fatigues. We have long been 
wishing for one of a novel description, and behold! here it is. The 
supernatural beings presented to our view by Shakspeare, Milton, 

Goéthe and Byron, are all too unearthly in their aspect to awaken 
sympathy or glad feelings of any kind; but when Santa Claas ap- 

pears in his sky-wagon, enveloped in a cloud of tobacco smoke, with 

his measureless breadth of inexpressibles, and his fierce little cocked 

hat,he immediately conjures up the idea ofdough-nuts and mince-pies, 

and we hail him as a good old nursery acquaintance. He, of all other 

celestial visitants, inspires us with good-humour unmixed with awe. 

The object of St. Nicholas’s visit to Knickerbocker is not to regale 

his palate with good things, but to present to his sleeping senses a 

view of the mighty dead of olden time—that is, of the Dutch gover- 


on the stage, and forms the three acts of the play. Thus the whole 
piece, except the introductory scene, is the acting of a dream; but 
we have no apprehension that its effect on the audience will be som- 
niferous. The first act, to which the study- scene cannot properly be 
considered to belong, opens with the arrival of the primitive settlers, 
and among the dramatis persone of this part are counted Hendrick 
Hudson, Oloffe Van Courtlandt, Wouter Van Twiller, and last, not 
least, the ship Goede Vrow, that admirable specimen of symmetry in 
naval architecture, which, according to history, was built after the 








London expressly for Dearborn. 
The Shakspeare is entitled to peculiar commendation. It is by 





|| Twat venerable historian, Knickerbocker, is so famous and po- |! 


sufficient in itself to express al! the rest. We have heard of Knicker- | 














| model of the governor’s wife, and had one hundred feet keel, one 





| moment, we handed him the manuscript. With the perseverance cf 
| his race, he devoured it at a sitting; and, as he returned it, gave his 
| critical decision on its merits with characteristic brevity, saying, 
i “ Datish nyshe™ 

| 
| 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY i, 1834 


> We had prepared several articles for thisdepartment; but the 
| communications of the week being unusually abundant, we give 
|| way to them. Indeed, to such correspondents, we shall always be 
|| happy to resign any portion of the space allotted to our own remarks ; 
|| or, if necessary, to relinquish the whole of it, and retreat into the 
i cover. Since, then, “ we merely present a bowquet of fresh flowers, 
|| and bring little of. our own, except the thread that binds them,” we 
I may be excused for speaking of the merite of the number. WW think 
|| that, “take it all in all”—engraving, music, and literary contents- 
|| it will compare with, if it does not excel, any impression of this 
|| journal that has ever passed from under our hande. 
\| 


| 








Trifles among kings.—The parvenue king of Sweden has taken 
a miff, as Jack Downing says, against the parvenue king of France, 
| because the latter will not prohibit the performance of two dramatic 
pieces at Paris, in which his Swedish majesty conceives that he is 
lampooned ; and each of the sovereigns hes withdrawn his ambas- 
| sador from the court of the other in consequence of the dispute. Such 
| a quarrel might become legitimates, but they do not sit well upon 
| those citizen-kings who have been elevated to the eminence they 
| enjoy by the voice of their people. The king of Bavaria has issued 
some new ordinances for the regulating of street etiquette, command- 
ing all coaches and other vehicles that meet him to halt until his own 
passes. If there be in the Bavarian capital any rapid omnibuses, 
we trust this ordinance will hold them somewhat in check. Were 
it not that any evil is to be preferred to monarchy, we should almost 
wish for a king to keep our own jehuites in order. Gustavus 
Adolphus, the ex-king of Sweden, who was sent packing, many years 
ago, as Charles the tenth was more lately for abusing his autho- 
rity, has published a violent philipic against the liberty of the press. 
It was a fortunate day for his country that rid her of this weak 
and despotic legitimate. Bhat enclieaee 
The weather.—What would gossips do—what would become of 
those whose tongues are spurred into action only by outward im- 
pressions, were it not for the weather? If @variable climate be a 
plague ia every other respect, it is, at least, a blessing, insomuch as 
it supplies subjects of conversation to many who would be at a loss 
without it. John Bull, who has always been known as a fellow of 
few words, would sink into almost total silence were he not, in his 
own country, furnished with abundance of thick fogs to grumble 
at; and Jonathan would lose half his scope for guessing, did not his 
varying climate call on his weather-wisdom each day to calkilate 
what would be the aspect of the next. The prediction which was 
made many years ago, that our climate would change as the forests 
were cleared, seems in a fair way to be fulfilled. For the last ten 
years our winters have been losing the rigour for which they were 
once distinguished, and the present bids fair to be of the same cha- 
racter; rain and mist bave taken the place of snow, and mud that 





of ice. ‘This is a change, but not an improvement ; and, any one 


who remembers our old-fashioned merry winters, when clear and 


steady cold, deep snow, and the music of sleigh-bells lasted from 


December till March, must, we think, wish for them again. 

Bread.—We recommend to the attention of our bakers, one of the 
caricatures in Smith's sketches. The subject is a wood-sawyer sell- 
ing a bag of saw-dust to a baker as a material for dyspepsia bread. 
The advocates of meagre diet might perhaps get a new idea from 
this picture. 
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O SPEED THEE, NINETTA. 


AN ORIGINAL VENETIAN BARCAROLE—COMPOSED, AND PRESENTED TO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY E. T. COOLIDGE. 


Allegretto. 


All sil-ver’d with 
— moon-beams, 


2a— blissful the soft hour. 
“The moonbcams how bright ? 


SSE ——————_——__—_—_—_—_—————__——_— 


Oh, smiling Laguna, 
Pm —— 9! 


O speed thee, Ni-net-ta, The nightis so 


boat let us has-ten, To thecool air} For, oh! it issooth-ing, A-long the bright sea, All sil- 
quaff 


“ To float si-lent-ly. 


‘with delight, 





Come, come, my sweet Nina, 
I) the boat let us glide, 


fair, In our 


To float si-lent-ly. For, oh! it is sooth-ing, A- 


moon-heams, 5 


And meet the cool breezes 
That sigh o’er the tide. 


EEE TTS 








ANECDOTE OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 


GzxrLemen—To your inquiry respecting my forthcoming work || might say, we know not whether genius or virtue placed him there. | 


on art and arts, which I have dignified with the title of a “ History | 
of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in this country,” it | 
gives me pleasure to answer, it is nearly ready for the press, and I 
hope will appear in May or June next. | 

The interest which has been evinced in my undertaking by com- | 
munications from every part of the Union is extremely encouraging, | 





every author feels in his own labours. I have said that “ the pro- } 
gress made in America toward a high state of perfection in the arts, I 


|| rience was not blasted by any untoward circumstancee. His genius 
{| . . : . ° : 

a |) was developed-by the friends his manners and his virtues gained him. 
'| West may be said to have been the favoured of fortune as well as || 


This we know: vice or folly did not counteract genius. 


STUART. 

It is difficult to account for the very different style of Stuart’s 
painting from that of the master under whom he studied, and whose 
works were daily before him and occasionally copied by his hand. The 
pupil had directed his attention to portrait, and the master delighted 
in the higher branch of the art. West, doubtless, saw that Stuart 
was the better portrait-painter; and we know that when he saw the 


is one of the most prominent features in the moral physiognomy of | superiority of another in that branch, he readily acknowledged it. 
the country,”’ and those who know the pride I take in the democra- || When applied to for instruction by an artist now in this city, he 


tic institutions of my native land, and in the name of American, can I! 


judge of the pleasure I experience in developing the causes of this 
progress, and exhibiting to my fellow-citizens the treasures they pos- 
sess, and the prospects which are opened for a more glorious future. 

My work, by giving a chronological series of biographical notices , 
of our artists, will possess a variety, which, I think, adds to its inter- | 
est; at the same time rendering it more amusing, and not less 
instructive, than it would have been in any other form. Biography 
admits of anecdote and gossip, and I believe the public love anec- 
dote and gossip—that J do, I am quite certain. Asa specimen of 
what I intend to give you, take a leaf or two at random, and permit 
me to subscribe myself, yours, very sincerely, WILLIAM DUNLAP. 





BENJAMIN WEST. 

West, although born in humble life, was essentially well born, 
though not of parents who by riches or station could ensure, or even 
promote his views of ambition : his father was aman ofsense ; his mo- 
ther affectionate and exemplary. He was not spoiled by indulgence, 
or soured by thwartings. His natural inclinations were good, and 
they were not poisoned by bad education or evil example. The 
most precious part of his education was not intrusted to ignorant 
and vicious menials; and all who surrounded him were temperate, 
pure and happy. The sordid sufferings of poverty were unknown 
to him, neither was he pampered in the lap of Inxury. As the | 
youngest child of the family, he was the favourite of his parents, | 
and equally so of his brothers and sisters. His physical advan- 
tages were great from nature, and the occupations of rural life in | 
childhood tended to strengthen and perfect them. He was taught | 
in the school of realities. He became acquainted with things as | 
they are. The knowledge which he gained in the school of expe- 








| readily gave it, but said, ‘If you wish to study portrait-painting, go 


to Sir Joshua.” Stuart spoke freely of his own superiority as a por- 
trait-painter, and used to say, half joke half earnest, that ‘“‘no man 
ever painted history if he could obtain employment at portraits.” 
In connection with this difference of opinion and of style, I will men- 
tion the following circumstance, which took place about 1786, on the 
occasion of a visit to his old master’s house and gallery in Newman- 
street. Trumbull was painting on a portrait, and the writer literally 
lending him a hand by sitting for it. 
opinion was asked as to the colouring, which he gave very much in 
these words :—“ Pretty well, pretty well; but more like our master’s 
flesh than nature’s, When Benny teaches the boys, he says— 
‘yellow and white there,’ and he makes a streak; ‘red and white 
there,’ another streak; ‘blue-black and white there,’ another 
streak; ‘brown and red there, for a warm shadow,’ another streak ; 
‘red and yellow there,’ another streak. But nature does not colour 
in streaks. Look at my hand; see how the colours are mottled and 
mingled, yet all is clear as silver.” 

This was and is true; and yet Mr. West’s theory is likewise true, 
however paradoxical it may appear. Mr. West perhaps made too 
great a distinction between the colouring appropriate to historical 
painting and that best suited to portrait. 


STUART, TOM AND TOWSER. 

In the early period of Stuart’s career as an independent portrait- 
painter, he had for his attendant a wild boy, the son of a poor widow, 
whose time was full as much taken up by play with another of the 
painter’s household, a fine Newfoundland dog, as by attendance 
upon his master. The boy and dog were inseparable, and when Tom 
went on an errand, Towser was sure to accompany him. Tom was 





Stuart came in, and his | 


| a terrible truant, and played so many tricks that Stuart again and 
again threatened to turn him off; but as often Tom found some way 
to keep his hold on his eccentric master. One day, as story-tellers 
| say, Tom staid, when sent of an errand, until Stuart, out of all pa- 
| tience, posted off to the boy’s mother, determined to dismiss him; but 


| on his entering, the old woman began first :—‘‘ Oh, Mr. Stuart, Tom 
| has been here.”—“ So I supposed.””—“‘ Oh, Mr. Stuart, the dog!”— 
“He has been here, too. Well, well, he shall not come again! 
but Tom must come to you; I will not keep him !”’— “Oh, Mr. Stu- 
art, it was the dog did it!”’—“ Did what ?”’—“Look, sir—look there. 
The dog overset my mutton-pie; broke the dish; greased the floor; 
and eat the mutton!’— “I’m glad of it! You encourage the boy to 
| come here, and here I will send him.” —“It was the dog, sir, eat the 
| mutton !’’—“ Well, the boy may come and eat your mutton; I dis- 
| miss him! Pll have no more to do with him!” The mother en- 
| treated, insisted that it was the dog’s fault—told over and over again 
| the story of the pie, until Stuart, no longer hearing her, conceived the 
| plan of a trick upon Tom, with a prospect of a joke founded upon the 
dog’s dinner of mutton-pie. “ Well, well, say no more; here’s 
| something for the pie, and to buy a dish. I will try Tom again, pro- 
| vided you never let him know that I came here to-day, or that I 
| learned from you any thing of the dog and the pie.” The promise 
| was given of course, and Stuart hastened home, as ful! of his anti- 
| cipated trick to try Tom as any child with a new rattle. Tom foand 
his master at his easel where he had left him, and was prepared with 
| a story to account for his delay, in which neither his mother nor 
| Towser nor the mutton made parts. “ Very well, sir,” said the 
| painter, “bring in dinner; I shall know all about it by and by.” 
| Stuart sat down to his mutton, and Towser took his place by his 
side as usual, while Tom as usual stood in attendance. ‘ Well, 
| Towser, your mouth don’t water for your share. Where have you 
been? whisper ;’’ and he put his ear to Towser’s mouth, who wag- 
ged his tail in reply. “I thought so; with Tom to his mother’s?’”— 
*Bow-wow!”—“ And have you had your dinner ?”—“ Bow !’—“I 
thought so. What have you been eating? put your mouth nearer, 
sir ’’—“ Bow-wow !’—“ Mutton-pie! Very pretty. You and Tom 
| have eaten Mrs. Jenkins’s mutton-pie, ha 7’—“ Bow-wow!’—“ He 
; lies, sir! I didn’t touch it; he broke mother’s dish, and eat all the 
| mutton!’ From that moment, Tom thought that if he wished to 
; deceive his mastez, he must leave Towser at home; but rather on 
| the whole concluded, that what with the dog, the devil and the 
| painter, he had no chance for successful lying. 








New svuescrisers can be furnished with the numbers from the 
beginning of the present volume, if immediate application is made. 
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